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Kroeger. Guide to Reference Books 
New edition, revised and enlarged $1.50 net 


This manual is designed to help library assistants, 

. library school students, college and normal students, 

teachers and users of libraries in general, in gaining 

a knowledge of reference books quickly. It will 

also serve as a guide to the selection of reference 
books for a library. 

The index shows where to find in the various 
books of reference many topics of general interest 
to which there is ordinarily no clue. This will be 
of practical service to newspaper men and college 
students who must get information quickly. 


Kroeger. Aids in Book Selection 
Library handbook, no. 4 Paper, 15 cents _ 


This handbook contains suggestions of special 
value to small libraries, The most practical aids 
and those most easily obtainable are fully described. 


Kildal. List of Norwegian and Danish Books 
Foreign book list, no. 4 Paper, 25 cents 


A list of about 300 books recommended for public 
libraries, 


Foreign book list 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 


RICHARD THE THIRD 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 


“From this time on he (Horace Howard Furness, Jr.) will be 
joint editor of the edition, a work which for breadth of scholar- 
ship, sympathy and painstaking devotion is unsurpassed in the 
history of Shakespearean scholarship. Fhe Furness Variorum is 
essential in the library of every student of English literature, and 
the quality of the new volume indicates that it will be completed 
in accordance with the original plan.”"—New York Times, Saturday 
Review of Books. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net; 
three-quarter levant, $5.00 net 





THE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER 
Author of ‘ ‘The True History of the Americaw Revolution,” 
“The True Benjamin Franklin,” etc. 


“He makes his points clearly and writes in a thoroughly readable 
style.’—New York Sun. 

“Mr. Fisher has gradually worked his way into the front ranks 
of | Jiving American historians.’ —Portland Oregonian. 

A book that no student can overlook, and in which the ‘general 
wee will find a fund of information—drawn from close docu- 
mentary study—never before placed so intelligently within his 
reach.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Two volumes. Illustrated. Crown octavo. Cloth, gilt top, 
00 net, per set 
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LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 
Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 
A geographical dictionary of the world, giving an accurate picture 
of every corner of the globe in its minutest details as it exists in 
the twentieth century. 


Over 2,000 pages; quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net; half russia 
$12.50 net; patent index, 50 cents extra 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
NEW EDITION 

A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature from its 
beginning to the twentieth century. 

It is the cheapest authoritative reference work of similar scope 
now in print. 

Three volumes. 2,500 pages. Imperial octavo. 
Cloth, $12.00 net, per set 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY 
AND MYTHOLOGY 
By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 
This magnificent work has lately undergone an_ extensive revision, 
Besides the revision of the articles included in previous issues, 


numerous new. biographical sketches of persons who have lately be- 
come of sufficient prominence to merit mention have been added. 


Octavo. Sheep, $8.00; half morocco, $10.00 


A VERITABLE TREASURE HOUSE. 

A BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 

Proverbs and Household Words 

By W. GURNEY BENHAM 
A collection of quotations from British and American authors, 
ancient and modern, with many thousands of proverbs, familiar 
phrases and sayings, from all sources, including Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian, and other languages. 


Octavo. 1,256 pages. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00 





Second Edition Just Ready 


Authorized by Mr. Whistler 


The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler 


By E. R. and Joseph Pennell 


The litigation over ‘this book has 
established the fact that it is the 
life authorized and planned by 
Whistler himself, and that it is 
based on material furnished by him- 
self and by his family. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell speak with authority 
of Whistler as a man, as well as 
with full appreciation of him as an 
artist, and it is not too much to 
claim’ that this book has artistic and 
human interest such as few other 
biographies could have. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS 


“Those, too, who know him only 
in his paintings, etchings and litho- 
graphs, will learn, through the inti- 

macy ‘of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s 
pages, better to understand the 
deep-souled religion of beauty that 
inspired all his work. The numer- 
ous illustrations, reproducing prac- 
tically all his important pictures, 
are beyond praise. Whistler him- 
self would have delighted in this 
book, and proclaimed it ‘all beauti- 
ful, distinguished and charming, as 
it ‘should be.’ We can hear his 
joyous, vibrant laugh of final tri- 
umph.”—The International Studio. 


“It is not ‘easy to recall any 
work published in recent years of 
greater value to artists than the 
‘authorized’ biography of Whistler 
by the Pennells. This is not merely 
because. the two handsome volumes 
contain the first comprehensive ac- 
count of the life of a great artist— 
‘the greatest artist and most striking 
personality of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’ his biographers boldly — pro- 
claim him. Nor is it because of the 
very numerous illustrations repro- 
ducing most of Whistler’s important 
pictures, though these are worth 
having, in spite of the fact that 
Whistler’s best paintings elude 
reproduction more than most. The 
great value of the work lies in the 
fact that it contains a remarkably 
clear and complete exposition of a 
great painter’s manner of working, 
a most searching analysis of his 
method.”—The Bookman, New York. 


In two volumes with over 160 
plates in half-tone and photo- 

gravure. Crown 4to. Special 
binding after Whistler. 


$10.00 net, per set 
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Three Factors in Civilization* 
John Cotton Dana, librarian, Newark, N. J. 


I am no longer afraid to give ad- 
vice. The young man gives advice, and 
fears it won't be taken. He gets a 
little older and wiser, and gives no ad- 
vice for fear it will be taken. He 


grows older still, learns that it is quite 
safe to give advice, for no one ever 
pays any attention to it! 

So, knowing my advice will cause 
you no trouble, I shall preach for a 
few minutes and I wish to tell you of 


three things I would like to see you do 
in connection with your library. 

The first is, to work with it. Use it 
yourselves, if only to set an example 
to others, and not for your own imme- 
diate pleasure. Suggest to others that 
they use it, if only to borrow from it 
the last good novel. Thus you will 
help to make it a part of the com- 
munity life; a mutual friend of all, 
old and young, learned and ignorant, 
rich and poor; a bond of the begin- 
nings of friendship, like the bond of 
your common life in Kearney, in New 
Jersey, in the United States. It is 
marvelous how closely people are held 
together by the simple fact that they 
have lived and worked together in the 
same town, the same state and the 
same great nation. Another strand 
which may be added to that bond is 
your public library. You should see 
that it is added. Then you should 
work for the library by giving to it. 
Not merely liberally of your taxes—and 


*An address at ~ dedication of the public 
library at Kearney, N. J., July 27, 1907. 
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you will find that it pays to be liberal 
here—but of your own free will. Your 
library needs generous support in its 
first years, while it is trying to be- 
come strong enough in resources to be 
of use to everyone who calls on it for 
aid. You should realize that the book, 
the pamphlet, the magazine, the jour- 
nal, the report, the picture, which are 
lying unconsidered and unused in your 
homes, these, sent to the library, may 
there prove of use to others. Much 
that one library cannot use another 
can. It would surprise you to learn 
of the hundreds and thousands of peo- 
ple in your state who have been helped 
and gratified by the seeming trifles, 
such as I have mentioned, which Miss 
Askew, the active agent of our library 
commission, has gathered from homes’ 
and libraries where they were not 
needed and placed in other libraries 
which did need them. Your library 
should be the distributing station, first 
among yourselves, next among other 
small libraries, for the thousands of 
printed things which now lie neglected 
in your homes. Send them; show your 
good will; take them in yourselves; 
find yourself a helpful part of this 
beautiful institution and learn what it 
is to work for the great people’s 
school of your city. 

Next you should select some one 
topic and determine to collect material 
upon it until your library is known as 
holding within its walls all that has 
ever been written, the first and the 
last words, the largest and richest col- 
lection—on some one special subject. 
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It may be historical, like the story of 
your own town. It may be biographi- 
cal, like the life of General Kearney. 
It may be technical, like the story of 
the pump, from its birth to Worthing- 
ton. It may be scientific, like the 
chronicle of the meadows, from time 
when the Passaic first began with its 
sediment to fill up Newark Bay. It 
may be artistic, like the short but 
promising life of American sculpture. 
Whatever you select, begin at once to 
gather material, saving even what seem 
the unimportant scraps, and look for- 
ward confidently to the time when your 
library shall not only share with others 
the ample distinction of being the best 
and most grateful teacher in its own 
town, but shall have also the special 
distinction of being the one center of 
authority in the world on one worthy 
subject. Thus you will do well by 


others, who will wish to use your 
books, and will learn yourselves what 
it is to be wise—to know much of many 
things, and all of one thing. 


Then you should make your library 
liberal. I do not mean by this simply 
generous in its treatment of its patrons, 
who are its owners that appreciate it. 
I mean, by liberal, to suggest that you 
join with your librarian in covering 
with your books and journals the whole 
range of human thought; that you bar 
out nothing because it is strange, no 
doctrines because they are heresies, and 
no theories because they come from 
those who seem to us to be dreamers. 
Give every view here a chance to be 
heard. Tolerate, if you don’t approve; 
test all by liberty and let the false die 
its own peaceful death. I am not im- 
plying that the library will not be 
tolerant; I am urging you to take the 
chance it gives you to practice toler- 
ance yourselves. 

Now, I have advised you, without 
using the words themselves, to use 
your library to further your own edu- 
cation in three things; the three 
things which lie at the bottom of what 
we call civilization; the three things 
having which, we can say we are quite 
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civilized, even though we lack palaces, 
trolley cars and subways; and the three 
things are—Cooperation, Thoroughness 
and Liberty. 

You work together for this library 
and you get practice in the art of co- 
operation. And the art is a difficult 
one. It is not a great task to admin- 
ister this city well; that is, men have 
done easily much greater things, but 
you must do it by working together, 
by cooperating, and that is very diffi- 
cult. The only other way to do it is 
to hire a king or submit to a king who 
elects himself. And in this country we 
have objections to living kings, still 
more to submitting to them. And if 
you consider it for a moment you will 
see that most of our money, and trade, 
and labor, and political, troubles are 
due to the fact that we don’t know 
how to pull together to get the things 
we want. Practice pulling together on 
your library, and make it the most 
popular and best in the world. 

The essence of the wise man’s power 
is that he knows all that’s to be known 
of at least one subject. The trouble 
with most of us is that we can’t 
realize that we don’t know enough of 
all things ourselves. We don’t like to 
submit to skill; to admit that the care- 
ful student really “knows,” and is worth 
listening to. Most of our leaders talk 
loud and speak with authority and we 
don’t realize that they have really 
never learned. Every subject is, in 
fact, most complex, no matter how 
small and simple it seems. Only study 
can truly master it. We need to learn 
how difficult is a complete and a thor- 
ough knowledge of any one topic. Once 
we realize this we can pick the know- 
ing ones and trust them where they 
know and use their sound advice. 
Store up here all there is in print on 
some one simple subject and you will 
get that respect for thoroughness which 
a new people like ourselves suffer 
much from the lack of. 

Then exercise your feeling for liberty 
by helping to make this library a plat- 
form for every line of thought, and 
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you will have practiced the three great 
virtues of toleration, acceptance of good 
authority and codperation. 

The perfect virtues, I know, for a 
very wise man has said it—are gentle- 
ness and cheerfulness. It would have 
been easy to have preached my ser- 
mon on them for a text. But you need 
no sermon on that text—any more than 
you really need the one I’ve given you— 
for the signs are in the sky, and will 
not fail you, that under the administra- 
tion you have established this will be, 
not only the most beautiful building in 
your city, and the cleanest, and the 
best possible example for all other in- 
stitutions, whether home or shop or 
what you will, but also the most at- 
tractive and the most cheerful—a civic 
fireside as well as a banquet hall of 
learning. 





The Public library of Rockford, IIl., 
has issued a list of material bearing on 
the new form of municipal government 
known as “government by commission.” 





The Cedar Rapids public library will 
be glad to send to anyone interested a 
copy of the following pamphlet: Report 
of Charles Mulford Robinson with re- 
gard to civic affairs in the city of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, with recommendations for 
city improvement and _ beautification. 
Torch Press, 1908. 


The special bulletin No. 7 of the Chi- 
cago public library is a list of books and 
magazine articles on Abraham Lincoln, 
prepared by C. A. Larson of the refer- 
ence department. The list is arranged 
by subject and contains annotations on 
much of the material that occupies the 43 
pages of the pamphlet. 


William Stetson Merrill of the New- 
berry library, Chicago, a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, is the editor of 
a compilation of the books by Catholic 
authors to be found in the Chicago pub- 
lic library. About 3000 books by more 
than 1000 authors are listed. The cata- 
log is not a publication of the public 
library but is for sale by the compiler. 








Work in a Small Library* 
Beatrice M. Kelly, librarian, Steubenville, O. 


The small library that would be suc- 
cessful needs, first of all, most of all, a 
librarian who has not only skill and 
training, who not only knows and loves 
books, but who loves people. I do not 
mean her particular friends, nor people 
of congenial tastes, but every man or 
woman because they are men and 
women, whom it is her privilege as well 
as duty to serve as intelligently and 
sympathetically as she can. To give 
each man the book he wants, or, rather, 
the book he needs and which you per- 
suade him he wants. 

The librarian in a small town who 
shuts herself in her own little room, or, 
if she has no room, turns her desk 
around so that its back effectually shuts 
her off from the public gaze, while she 
figures how to reduce her fiction per 
cent, and makes out lists of “master- 
pieces of literature,” “books one ought 
to read,” may have her shelves filled 
with the masterpieces, and the machin- 
ery of her library move with perfect 
ease and quietness, but the dust will 
gather on ‘“‘the literature,” her lists will 
be rarely used, her library become un- 
popular, and her influence be nil in that 
community. Get in personal touch 
with your people. Whirl your desk 
around so that you may see everyone 
who enters the library, and if you have 
time for nothing more than a smile and 
nod, let no man, woman or child pass 
without recognition. Oh, this may seem 
a trivial thing to you who live in the 
larger cities, but you do not know of 
the criticism and comment made by the 
public in a small town, where the li- 
brarian holds herself aloof from her 
people. She may be working overtime, 
devoting every energy to the perfecting 
of her work. But her people cannot 
appreciate what they do not see, and 
would not understand if they did see. 
They only know that she has shown no 


*Read before Ohio library association. Colum- 
bus, 1907. 
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interest in them as individuals, and 
they resent the assumed superiority of 
one whom they rarely see. Let her be 
at the desk as often as possible during 
the busy periods of the day, becoming 
acquainted with her people as_ she 
charges and discharges the books. Tak- 
ing the registrations she has the oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with faces 
and names, finding out the occupation 
and interests of the applicant, so that 
she may not only be able to show him 
where and how to find the books he 
may want, but also to suggest others 
that may be of interest to him. And 
when she meets him on the street next 
day, let her not fail to recognize him. 
Thus each day her sphere of influence 
is broadened. 

Saturday evening is generally the 
busiest time in the library week. Try 
to have sufficient help at the desk so 
you may go out among the stacks and 
in the reading room and _ personally, 
help your people. You may find a 
young man standing helplessly before 
the fiction shelves, not knowing what 
he wants. Here is a better way than 
a printed list, of helping him up a rung 
on the ladder of better literature, or 
perhaps it is a girl from the factories 


seeking something that will take her - 


away from her own sordid world for a 
few hours, or a boy who wants a book 
on electricity, or a high school pupil or 
club woman for reference work, a 
mother seeking something to read to a 
sick child, or a child who wants a book 
for “Pop” or “big sister,” or it may be 
a man helplessly hunting among the 
applied sciences for “an easy book on 
steel,” or, “steam engineering.” And 
all these different wants need your 
personal attention. In the industrial 
small town there are many men, whose 
only homes are their rooms, who may 
come to the library, where it is warm 
and well lighted, merely to glance over 
the newspapers and magazines. Make 
it so attractive that they will stay to 
read something better, and even carry 
the books home with them. Don’t 


economize in light that evening and 
make your room as attractive as pos- 
sible. One librarian that I knew al- 
ways donned a prettier dress that 
evening, and tried to impress upon her 
staff the importance of personal ap- 
pearance—made it a sort of social func- 
tion. 

But, you ask, where will we find the 
time? I know the librarian in a small 
library has many and many different 
things to do in the course of the day’s 
work. Again and again she will have 
to choose between routine and personal 
work; whether to her the machinery of 
her library or the personal needs of her 
readers is the more important. I would 
rather have a book uncataloged in the 
hands of a reader who needed that very 
book at that very time, than to have it 
gathering dust on the catalog shelf. 

Let the librarian meet her people out- 
side of the library as well as within it. 
If there is a teachers’ institute held 
during the year, she should be present 
at one or more meetings, coming in per- 
sonal touch with the teachers and their 
work. If there is a civic or village 
improvement society, she should join it 
even if she cannot take any very active 
part. Identify yourself and _ thereby, 
your library with every movement for 
the betterment of the town and its 
people. Reach out in every way pos- 
sible and touch the different interests of 
your town, making each individual feel 
that the library has something for him, 
and see that he finds realization when 
he enters its doors. No longer is the 
slum or the tenement a stranger to the 
small industrial towns throughout our 
state, and here we find a large for- 
eign population, which, in most cases, 
has come to stay. In my own town, 
one-third of the population is Italian, 
and we also have many Poles, Hun- 
garians, Russians, Croatians and Bohe- 
mians. To reach the parents seems an 
almost impossible task, but we may 
hope for the children. The small li- 
brary rarely has a children’s librarian. 
so let the librarian go forth and from 
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the streets and the alleys bring in these 
little foreigners, and with the picture 
books, the story, the bulletin hold them 
until the reading habit is contracted, 
and the first step taken in our share 
of Americanization. 

Visit the schools, tell stories to the 
little children, and don’t forget to add, 
“We have books in the library that have 
this story and others like them just 
waiting for you to come and read 
them.” If given a chance, talk to the 
older pupils about books or any other 
subject the teacher or principal may 
suggest. It is a poor sort of a town 
where the library and the public school 
cannot join in work that will mutually 
benefit each other. Teachers, princi- 
pals and superintendents, I have always 
found willing to meet more than half 
way any offer of the library, and I 
sometimes wonder if we always place 
the blame in the right place, when in 


.a small community the library and 


school cannot work together. 

System and method are necessary, 
but do not permit your rules to fetter 
you or your public. Have as few as 
possible, and do not regard them as 
those of the Medes and Persians. 
There are ends that justify even a 
broken rule. Have your method of 
registration and charging system as 
simple as possible. The requirement of 
a guarantor in a town where everybody 
knows everybody else would seem to be 
unnecessary. 

The small library needs more than 
any other library, assistants who are 
tactful, cheerful, patient and good-tem- 
pered. Undoubtedly appointment by 
competitive examination is the best 
method, but there ought to be some 
authority vested in the librarian, or the 
librarian and the board of trustees, of 
selecting from the applicants who have 
passed the examination, taking into 
consideration personality. I would 
rather have a bright-faced assistant who 
was always courteous and patient at 
the desk, interesting and untiring in 
her work and adaptable, even if she 


was not familiar with the Greek clas- 
sics and did not know the causes of 
the Russian-Japanese war. Having 
persuaded, after much work, a foreman 
of a foundry to visit your library, with 
the hope that he may be the entering 
wedge for the men at the same works, 
it is very discouraging to have him 
come in your absence and be met with 
indifference or discourtesy, where he 
had a right to expect intelligent and 
helpful assistance. Or to have little 
foreign children on their first visit to 
the library driven back to the streets 
by sharp reprimands for dirty hands or 
infringement of rules of which they 
knew nothing. As assistants in a small 
library are nearly always citizens of 


‘the town, they can greatly help the 


librarian, who is a stranger, in their 
knowledge of their townspeople. It is 
only with the codperation of her as- 
sistants that a librarian can establish 
and maintain that air of graciousness 
and welcome, that will make her library 
a social center, and an influence in the 
community. She must inculcate them 
with some of her own enthusiasm; 
awaken their civic pride and make them 
feel that they are working to make 
our library a help to our people. 

The third great need of the smaller 
library is a board of trustees who have 
something more than a nominal inter- 
est in their trust. I do not mean that 
I would have a board or individual mem- 
bers of it directing as to the details 
of routine work, for the librarian should 
be the executive officer of the library, 
and if she is incapable of directing this 
work satisfactorily, she should be re- 
moved and someone else put in her 
place. But I think a board that meets 
only once or twice a year, and whose 
individual members rarely, if ever, cross 
the threshold of the library, may show 
great confidence in their librarian, but 
certainly a great lack of interest in the 
aims and purpose of her work. The 
influence of such indifference unfortu- 
nately does not stop there, but is felt 
by the whole community. The board 
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usually consists of representative men, 
and where the librarian comes from 
without the town, they may help her, 
both as a board and as individuals, by 
their knowledge of the people, in reach- 
ing certain localities and interests that 
unaided she could not easily, if ever. 
reach. Each trustee has his own sphere 
of personal influence that may _ be 
actively, even aggressively, exerted for 
the library. 

The small library needs a public that 
has some knowledge and appreciation of 
the work of the library. The average 
individual considers the library as a 
place where books are stored to be 
handed over the desk on demand. The 
continuous accusation of extravagance 
comes from ignorance of the actual 
routine work, which they seem to think 
consists merely of charging and dis- 
charging books. One woman said to 
my assistants, “I suppose you have 
plenty of time for fancy work, when 
there are not many people in the li- 
brary.” Nothing so impresses people 
as work they can actually see, the per- 
sonal work is too subtle for the casual 
visitor. Therefore be always ready to 
explain any of the details of your work, 
to show visitors over your building, and 
to call attention to certain phases of 
the work in which you think they may 
be particularly interested. 

In a certain town there was a mem- 
ber of council who every year fought 
most strenuously to reduce the library 
appropriation. The man was_ honest 
and sincere in his denunciations of ex- 
travagance, but he was a man of lim- 
ited education and absolutely ignorant 
of the work done in a modern library. 
One day he had occasion to seek the 
library for information. The librarian 
soon showed him where the informa- 
tion could be obtained, and then in- 
vited him to inspect the library. Every 
energy was exerted to interest him, but 
the look of indifference remained un- 
changed until the children’s room was 
reached. Here, at the sight of the low 
tables and chairs, his eyes brightened 
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and he listened with increasing interest 
while the librarian told of the story 
hour, pointed out the picture books and 
fairy tales, and explained to him the 
work done with the children. And he 
confessed that he never knew that the 
children came to the library. When 
the next appropriation came up for con- 
sideration in council, it went through 
unchallenged for the first time in the 
library’s history. An editor of a news- 
paper, who never failed when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself of calling the pub- 
lic’s attention to the ‘‘continuous drain 
upon our resources for this monument 
to Andrew Carnegie,’ once had an en- 
gagement at the library to meet a poli- 
tician. While waiting for the man, he 
viewed with surprise the number of 
people in the reading room and asked 
the librarian if she had any idea how 
many people visited the library in a 
single day. She at once showed him 
the statistics for the week, and he asked, 
“Why, do you know how many books 
you send out every day?” The librarian 
assured him they knew exactly, and took 
him to the tray and explained to him 
the loan system. As the burden of his 
complaint had been the amount of 
money spent for service, she devoted 
the remainder of the evening to show- 
ing him the details of the process by 
which a book was prepared for the 
public, from the making out of the order 
slip to the placing of the books on the 
shelves. When he left the building, he 
left it somewhat dazed, but with a re- 
spect for library work that he could 
have obtained in no other way. And 
the attitude of his paper was changed; 
if not as enthusiastic in its support as 
might be desired, it was at least no 
longer antagonistic. 

You may place bulletins in public 
buildings and on the street corners, and 
you may send items and lists to the 
newspapers, but none of these things 
will arouse more than casual interest. 
It is the conversion of the individual 
to an interest in the library, and 


‘through him his friends and associates, 
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that in time changes the attitude of your 
public. Your personality and_ theirs, 
and then what Mr Foss terms the bot- 
tled personalities on the shelves. 

I have said nothing about building, 
books, the tools of the trade, only per- 
sons—librarians, assistants, trustees and 
the public. But after all what else 
counts but these? And what avails the 
tools unless wielded by one who loves 
his craft and who puts part of himself 
into every part of his work. 





Method of Distributing Public Docu- 
ments* 

aria L. Post, superintendent of documents, 

Washington, D. C. 

The definition of the term public 
document, as used by the documents 
office, may be stated as follows: Any 
publication printed at government ex- 
pense or published by authority of Con- 
gress or any government publishing 
office, or of which an edition has been 
bought by Congress or any govern- 
ment office for division among mem- 
bers of Congress or distribution to gov- 
ernment officials or the public, shall 
be considered a public document. 

This definition should not be consid- 
ered as legal or official. It was pre- 
pared for inclusion in the preface to 
the third edition of the Checklist of 
the United States public documents, 
advance sheets of which are now being 
printed. 

I appreciate the fact that such a defi- 
nition is not an interesting matter to 
those who do not have to handle such 
books, but I would like to correct the 
false estimate of government publica- 
tions held by the majority of the peo- 
ple in the United States, who consider 
that such a definition should read some- 
thing like this: 

A public document is a musty tome, 

Useless in a school and worthless in a home, 
Good only to carry your compliments 

To susceptible constituents. 


This is an entirely unwarranted view, 





*Address before D. C. library association, Dec. 


9, 


resulting from ignorance of the publi- 
cations. 

There are five ways now in vogue of 
distributing public documents; namely, 
by free library distribution; by library 
exchanges; by sale as waste paper; by 
sale at cost to purchasers, and by pro- 
miscuous gratuitous distribution. 

We could have on the lists of the 
documents office, for free library distri- 
bution, 615 libraries, provided by law 
to receive regularly one copy of every- 
thing printed. 

Now these libraries are furnished 
promptly by us with these publications 
and are usually satisfied with this one 
sending, but, unfortunately, there are 
various other sources from which. they 
also receive copies; namely, through 
the distributing agencies of the various 
departments and from _ representatives 
and senators. All these sources may 
send copies of the same publication to 
the libraries, as there is no ) way of de- 
tecting duplicates. 

Those of you who are in library 
work know that it is in the nature of a 
calamity for a small library to get a 
half dozen copies of the same publi- 
cation, especially if there is no use for 
even one copy of it. But in this in- 
stance, you have to take them because 
your senator or representative or a 
high government official has sent them 
to you. 

My experience has impressed me 
with the fact that government publi- 
cations are a burden to most libraries 
rather than a benefit. I have been in 
many libraries and seen their collec- 
tions stored in cellars and_garrets. 
These accumulations finally drift to the 
documents office; and the librarian who 
is thus relieved of the incubus there- 
after considers all public documents 
with aversion. 

Something is being attempted, by 
way of locking the barn door after the 
horse is stolen, in offering to relieve the 
libraries of such copies of government 
publications as they find of no service, 
and supplying them in turn with what 
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may be of service on the basis of an 
exchange or as a gift. 

We issue a free list for checking 
purposes, and after waiting a sufficient 
length of time to give the overworked 
librarian an opportunity to consider the 
subject and report his wants, we con- 
demn the surplus still remaining for 
sale as waste paper. 

Of such accumulated returns, we 
have recently destroyed, by permission 
of the joint committee on printing, 
nearly a thousand tons of books which 
were absolutely worthless. 

When you think of destroying a 
thousand tons of books, it does not 
mean much; but if you will consider 
that when. we were asked to estimate 
what we had on hand, we were com- 
pelled to measure the piles and state 
results in cubic feet, you will get an 
idea of the immense amount of work 
involved in even this quick way of dis- 
posing of useless government publica- 
tions. 

We are endeavoring to interest and 
instruct the librarians by furnishing 
them periodically with information. We 
send them catalogs, price lists, leaflets, 
etc., and try to supply them with the 
books which they can use. All this has 
done much to popularize government 
publications and thus increase the de- 
mand for them; but what shall we do 
with a legalized distribution which en- 
courages continual waste through dupli- 
cation, and will never cease to produce 
year after year the same unwieldy ac- 
cumulation? 

You will perhaps remember a verse 
in Alice in Wonderland which fully 
describes the present difficulty. At the 
trial of the Knave of Hearts, for his 
unpardonable offense of stealing the 
tarts, the White Rabbit declares in his 
lucid arraignment: 

I gave her one, they gave her two, 

She gave me three or more, 

They all returned from him to you, 

Though they were mine before. 

But unlike Alice, we cannot awaken 
and find it only a dream. It is a stern 
reality, a matter of grave import; a 


point at which converge questions of 
vital interest, as to economy, and the 
use and educational value of the pub- 
lications which are printed at govern- 
ment expense. 

The same agencies continue to dis- 
tribute books in large quantities and 
in duplicate to libraries, and then the 
superintendent of documents is re- 
quested to send franks and take them 
back again, to perhaps furnish them to 
the distributing offices upon request 
with similar results, 

They all returned from him to you, 

Though they were mine before. 

In fact, the whole proposition is in 
such a hopeless condition that unless 
we can procure legislation to centralize 
the distribution at one point, no prog- 
ress can be made. 

The entire scheme of distribution at 
present is erroneous. Take for in- 
stance, the enormous output of book- 
work of the government printing office, 
which is, as a rule, carefully wrapped 
in strawboard and manila paper and 
tied with expensive twine for delivery 
to the. publishing office. The bundles, 
so prepared at a great cost against 
possible injury to the books, are hauled 
in wagons to the various departments and 
there carried laboriously up winding 
stairways or by means of incapacitated 
elevators to already overcrowded of- 
fices. Here the wrappers are removed 
and each book separately encased in 
fresh strawboard, paper and twine, to 
be labeled and again hauled down or 
up, as the case may be, to other wagons 
for delivery to the postoffice depart- 
ment for shipment. Consider the use- 
less expenditure of time and strength. 

Why not establish a wrapping divi- 
sion in connection with the pamphlet 
bindery and deliver the volumes to the 
documents office for distribution? 
Franks or labels could be sent to the 
superintendent of documents to be 
placed on the volumes and they would 
then suffer from but one handling. 

I am sure that every member of the 
American library association will be in- 
terested, as it is in line with their edu- 
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cational library work. Such absurdi- 
ties as are now existing in the distri- 
bution of public documents should not 
be allowed to continue, and if you will 
raise your voices in protest against 
them whenever you have an _ oppor- 
tunity, we may yet live to see the day 
when centralization in distribution will 
be accomplished and all these difficul- 
ties properly met. To those who come 
into your libraries point out some of 
the absurdities as I have tried to do. 
You can plainly see that while the gov- 
ernment:is spending five or six millions 
a year, a great deal of it is going to 
waste. It is deplorable to think of the 
amount of money that is unnecessarily 
expended year after year in distrib- 
uting publications where they do no 
good, while thousands of people in the 
United States would be delighted to 
obtain them, even by purchase, were 
they advised of their existence. The 
librarians and assistants can do a great 
deal toward making the publications 
known. The distribution continues 
with the library after it receives the 
books. Do not let government publi- 
cations, if you have them in your li- 
brary, be relegated to the inaccessible 
alcoves, but look them over and make 
available what will be of service, and 
you will be aiding in the practical dis- 
semination of the reliable information 
which government publications contain. 

Distribution by sale is the most logi- 
cal, economical and profitable form 
which can be devised for placing pub- 
lications where they will be of the 
greatest service. 

This method is daily assuming more 
importance, and the phenomenal in- 
crease in our cash receipts from such 
sources is due to judicious advertising. 
In three years the sales of public docu- 
ments have increased from $7000 to 
$53,000, and the centralization of all 
such sales has been largely accom- 
plished. 

There is no doubt but that the aver- 
age individual would prefer to expend 
15 Or 20 cents than to importune his 
member of Congress or beg of a pub- 


lishing office, with the possibility always 
of being refused, 

Public documents should not be given 
away. A nominal charge should be 
made, covering cost of printing and 
distribution. This slight charge will 
prevent waste and reimburse the gov- 
ernment, without hardship to anyone. 
Those who do the most talking about 
free distribution are usually ignorant of 
the disastrous consequences which such 
a distribution entails. I would make 
the price as reasonable as possible, or 
distribute gratuitously to properly con- 
stituted depository libraries for the 
benefit of the public, but under no cir- 
cumstances would I make a general dis- 
tribution free to individuals. 

The collaborators on various works, 
scientists engaged in research by which 
the government profits, and all other 
contributors to knowledge should, of 
course, receive the books free in recog- 
nition of the services they have per- 
formed. 





The second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Guide to the study and use 
of reference books, has been issued by 
the Publishing Board of the A. L. A. 
Alice B. Kroeger is compiler and ed- 
itor of the work. 

The revision was necessary because 
of the number of important reference 
books which have appeared since the 
former edition in 1902. A note in the 
preface states that more foreign refer- 
ence books have been included, and in 
some cases the scope of the work has 
been extended to embrace mention of 
institutions as well as books, which may 
be consulted by the reference librarian. 
An index of considerable fullness has 
been added. A feature of this is refer- 
ences to subjects of general interest 
which may be found in the books of 
reference mentioned in the manual, but 
whose presence in the volume would 
not be indicated by the title of the 
same. 

Pustic Lripraries takes exception to 
the characterization given it in the 
Guide. 
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Government Documents and the 
Small Library 


To Pustic LIBRARIES: 

It must be confessed that it was with 
a slight feeling of envy that a country 
librarian read the article called “The 
day of the document” in your last issue. 
How charming to have time to look 
carefully through government docu- 
ments, to make neat little memoranda 
of interesting topics! Such a condition 
is almost unthinkable to that jack-of- 
all-trades, the librarian of a small town. 

Precious little time has she left for 
such complicated volumes by the time 
she has put away yesterday’s books, 
pasted in torn pages, put new backs 
on old favorites that must be made to 
last just a little while longer, straight- 
ened out the magazines, looked up a 
few subjects for the high school boys 
and done the thousand and one other 
things that belong to a circulation of 
a hundred books a day. 

But even if time were to be found in 
abundance, where, oh where, would she 
put them? Her heart sinks within her 
as she sees them invading her shelves 
like an all-conquering army. With only 
one librarian in attendance everything 
must be within easy reach or it is use- 


less. The very thought of a crowded, 
dusty attic is distressing, and even 
there shelving costs money. Suppose 


she gets up a fair or a supper and 
raises 50 dollars, shall it be used to 
shelve books that may be used half a 
dozen times in a year while the children 
are clamoring for new stories, the only 
encyclopedia is a quarter of a century 
old and a hundred of the most-loved 
novels are out of commission because 
there is no money for binding? 

These needs may not be so scholarly 
or so scientific, but they are the things 
that press closest. 

Sometimes some of us attempt to do 
our duty by the documents a generous 
government sends us, to classify and 
accession them, perhaps to catalog them 
as well as time will permit and to crowd 


our shelves to the utmost to make room 
for them. We know their intrinsic 
value, the labor and skill it took to pro- 
duce them. Thus in my young days 
I tackled a pile of 500 my predecessor 
had left in the back hall. I got friends 
to help, I worked overtime, I spent 
months on them, and from that day to 
this they have not been consulted half 
a dozen times. How pleased I would 
have been if some had wanted to know 
about the Useful plants of the island 
of Guam, but I had to be contented to 
supply information about chickens! 

And this brings me to the third reason 
why the documents are so unwelcome 
in the small library: Not only is there 
no time to study them and no room to 
shelve them, but there is no demand 
for 99 per cent of them on the part of 
the community. 

In most of our small towns there are 
no real students—no one is writing 
books or conducting important experi- 
ments. The people who come to the 
library are far more anxious to get 
something that can be easily read than 
to get at the scientific truth of the mat- 
ter. They would rather have a well- 
illustrated magazine article on Alaska 
any day than a Geological survey bul- 
letin. Of course, there are exceptions, 
but they are few, and it is altogether 
too expensive a matter for the small 
library to be prepared to meet excep- 
tions. Like the country stores, we must 
keep only what is most generally 
needed, leaving the large cities to care 
for the wants of the unfortunate minor- 
ity. 

As long as government documents 
are sent to us, whether we want them 
or not, I am afraid the majority of us 
will continue to hate the sight of them. 
It is doubtful if the entire contents of 
one of our best publishing houses would 
be any more welcome if we were 
obliged to take them all in order to get 
the few we needed. 

But the whole matter would assume 
a new aspect at once if we could get 
a document on any special subject when 
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we wanted it and need have nothing to 
do with the other ninety and nine. 

Suppose there were an index on the 
plan of the Readers’ Guide, cumu- 
lated frequently, a subject index, giving 
every article published by every de- 
partment, whetlier printed separately or 
in annual reports or yearbooks! Sup- 
pose this were sent free to all libraries! 
Then when the exceptional case arises 
and information is sought for, such as 
only the Government can give, the li- 
brarian can find out at once just what 
is obtainable, and a note dispatched to 
headquarters should be all that was 
necessary to bring the desired docu- 
ment, with as little red tape as is re- 
quired in dealing with any publisher. 

Then would our sighing be turned 
to joy and the day of the document 
would dawn. 

P. S.—The just received pamphlet, 
Government documents for the people, 
with its clear instructions and price 
lists of a few of the more popular pub- 
lications, brings a slight glow on our 
eastern horizon. 

Mary K. Hassrouck. 

Public library, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





A. L. A, and A. L. I. 


Referring to the editorial comment in 
the January number of Pusiic Lispra- 
RIES, on the conditions in the A. L. A., 
the following may be of interest: 

At the recent discussion of the revi- 
sion of the constitution of the A. L. A. 
and the relation of that association to 
the American library institute, it was 
very significant that ‘after animated dis- 
cussion the general expression of opin- 
ion showed that on essentials those pres- 
ent were a unit, A half dozen promi- 
nent members had practically the same 
solution to current difficulties. One who 
watched the entire discussion closely 
gives this summary on points of agree- 
ment: 

The A. L. A, is the central and most 
important library organization of the 
world and merits first place in the loy- 


alty of all librarians. Any other organi- 
zations should place the A, L, A. first 
and adapt their work to supplement, and 
in no sense rival that of the A, L. A. 

The Atlantic City meeting of the In- 
stitute convinced all present of the need 
of one purely deliberative body to dis- 
cuss the broad questions of librarianship 
in a way impossible for a. great body 
like the A. L. A, 

It would be foolish to have two such 
bodies, and the A. L, I. and the A. L. A. 
council, as proposed in the new constitu- 
tion, would be so nearly identical in 
membership and object as to be a waste- 
ful duplication. While no one objected 
to merging the functions of these two 
bodies in one, there was grave doubt 
whether it could best be done by giving 
up the Institute, in hope that the new 
council would do what the old council 
had wholly failed to do. The original 
draft of its organization was read, show- 
ing that it was planned for exactly the 
work of the Institute, but the records 
showed that for 16 years its meetings 
had been given up wholly to business 
and had never once taken on the char- 
acter of a library senate, as was hoped 
at its organization. On show of hands 
only one-fourth of those present thought 
the proposed council would take on the 
desired character, while three-fourths 
thought it would be likely to go on in 
the old way. 

A resolution that the A. L. I. was 
ready on adoption of the new constitu- 
tion to merge itself in the new council 
caused much animated discussion and 
was referred to a special committee, who 
made a careful report. There was en- 
tire unanimity in the desire to have a 
single library senate. No one cared spe- 
cially for the name council or institute. 
The question was simply how best to 
serve the A, L. A., and yet secure the 
greatly needed deliberative body. It 
was therefore obviously better for the 
Institute to continue till it was sure what 
the new constitution of the A. L. A. was 
to be. From a dozen different sources 
came a strong demand that the A. L. A. 
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go back to its original plan, in force 
from 1876 to 1893. This provided for 
a single small board of about seven, 
elected preferably one each year, so that 
changes should be gradual, and in- 
trusted with the whole business manage- 
ment of the A, L. A. The feeling was 
unanimous that the functions of the 
three boards now transacting A. L, A. 
business, Publishing Board, council and 
executive board, should be consolidated 
into a single small board, thus saving 
time and expense of meetings, and 
chiefly division of responsibilities, which 
involves confusion, expense, if not more 
or less friction. The strongest men in 
the A. L. A. will ask further amend- 
ments to secure the greatly desired re- 
sults. 

All wished to eliminate absolutely 
from A, L, A. meetings the political ele- 
ment so annoying in recent years. The 
best members are thoroughly tired of the 
small but active and pernicious minority 
who go to A. L. A. meetings to urge 
people to vote for this one, and not to 
vote for that one, and who are absorbed 
in library politics and in trying to pro- 
mote the fancied interests of themselves 
or some of their particular friends. The 
choice of a strong board of directors, to 
whom all these matters could be in- 
trusted, would enable them, after delib- 
erating with the greatest care, to select 
for each position the man that could do 
the work best for the current year. 
Some cling to the idea that everybody 
wishes a chance to vote, and so would 
combine the two plans by having the 
board nominate two suitable persons for 
each position and letting the large mem- 
bership vote as between these. Others 
feel that it is a waste of time and that 
it would be much better to let the board 
of directors, as in other corporations, 
select their own officers, and let the 
great annual conferences be given wholly 
to instructive addresses and the im- 
mensely profitable face-to-face discus- 
sions of library problems, for which 
there is never enough time. 

ONE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


A Word of Appreciation 


Dear Pusiic LrpraARIEs: 

I always find something helpful and 
useful in your column, “Interesting 
things in print,” and want to thank you 
particularly for calling attention to Mr 
Putnam’s appreciation of Mr Spofford. 
I should have missed a great pleasure 
but for your timely note. I’ve often 
thought if all library workers would 
send you similar notes of similar discov- 
eries, in the “if-you-find-a-good-thing- 
pass-it-along”’ spirit, that much pleasure 
and profit would result for your read- 
ers. Perhaps every librarian knows a 
little book by F. Hopkinson Smith, en- 
titled “Captain Thomas A. Scott, mas- 
ter-diver: One who was not afraid and 
who spoke the truth,” recently published 
by the American Unitarian association. 
Your phrase fitly applies to this sketch 
of a real hero—‘a piece of rare biog- 
raphy.” It should be on every reading 
list of books for older boys. 

ALICE SHEPARD. 

City library association, Springfield, 
Mass. 





Institut International de Bibliog- 
raphie 


Progress of international bibliographic co- 
operation 


The Royal library of Berlin an- 
nounces, with a view to international 
accord, beginning with January, 1909, 
the catalog of its accessions will be pub- 
lished on 12.5 by 15 cm cards. 

The director of the Turin library, 
M. Bonazzi, announces that he intends 
to catalog the whole library according 
to the D C before moving it into the 
new building. 

The Library association [British] has 
just appointed a Bibliographic commit- 
tee, each member of which is to study 
and report on a certain question. The 
various questions: considered at the In- 
ternational conference of bibliography 
and documentation, at Brussels, July, 
1908, will be studied with the purpose 
of arriving at conclusions to be sub- 
mitted at the congress of I9gI0o. 
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Suggestion for A, L. A. 
Editor of Pusrtic Liprartgs: 

To answer your excellent question ex- 
cellently put in last number of Pustic 
LipraRIEs here is a suggestion: 

The association is not properly or- 
ganized. A few members, not more 
than five or seven, should run the 
whole thing, with an iron hand. They 
should have long terms of office. They 
should ask definite work in the main 
of individuals instead of intrusting them 
to widely separated committees. They 
should arrange all meetings with care- 
ful reference to the actual condition of 
things; for example, many uninterested 
people! lias 





State Supervision of Library Exten- 
sion for Illinois 
A resolution indorsing the movement 
to establish some form of state supervi- 
sion of library extension for Illinois, was 
adopted by the Illinois state teachers’ 
association, at its meeting in Springfield, 
December 13. The members of the as- 
sociation pledged themselves to support 
the mcvement in every way possible. 
Librarians would do well to get in 
touch with the local teachers, and to- 
gether they may be able to influence 
the members of the legislature in favor 
of state supervision by the State library 
or through some other means. 
Mary EILeeN AHERN. 





Public Rest Rooms in Libraries 


A trustee in Michigan, where a pub- 
lic library building is in process of 
erection, sent an inquiry to Melvil 
Dewey in regard to establishing a gen- 
eral public rest room in their new 
building and received the following re- 
ply: 

I think the best practice is to have such 
a room for the use of the library staff and 
by outsiders only in cases of illness in the 
building. There is grave danger unless un- 
der skillful management, that the public 
room for outsiders degenerates into a mere 
loafing room, as you cannot separate the 
sheep from the goats very well. 


Samuel Swett Green 

Samuel S. Green, who retires from 
the office of librarian of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) public library, is one of 
the best known librarians in the United 
States. 

He is a native of Worcester, born in 
1837. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1858. After extensive travel in 
Europe he entered the Harvard divinity 
school and was graduated in 1864. 
After a few years in business he be- 
came librarian of the Worcester public 
library in 1871. He was one of the 
founders, and afterward president, of 
the A. L. A.; was a delegate to the 
International congress of librarians in 
1877, and was a member of the coun- 
cil of that body. He is, also, an hon- 
orary member of the Library associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and is a 
member of many literary, historical and 
social societies. He has contributed 
largely to the literature of both Ameri- 
can and English societies and has writ- 
ten much on library economy. 

Mr Green has deservedly earned for 
himself high appreciation, and his ef- 
forts and advice have influenced li- 
brary methods and _ administration 
throughout the country. His courteous 
and affable bearing has won him many 
personal friends in the library profes- 
sion, who see him leave the ranks with 
much regret, and who send with him 
into his retirement most cordial good 
wishes for a serene and happy period 
in his retirement from active work. 

There is - something gratifying to 
other librarians in the many words of 
praise and kindly regard which the peo- 
ple and press of Worcester utter re- 
garding the life and service of Mr 
Green as librarian for the long period 
of 42 years. It shows that the public 
is not always ungrateful. 

In his letter of resignation, Mr Green 
said: 

While I have been librarian I have been a 
student also. Many years ago I determined 
to put into suitable form, some of the results 
of my experience, thought and research, and 
have laid out work which it will take several 
years to perform. 
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Buildings are not libraries—A remark 
of one of the members of the League 
of library commissions, at the Chicago 
meeting in January, to the effect that 
the Carnegie libraries in many places 
are proving white elephants, has been 
the subject of much editorial writing 
in the newspapers all over the coun- 
try. Most of these newspapers have a 
wrong conception of what was meant by 
the speaker and of what constitutes a 
library. A number of them grow very 
eloquent over the power of books and 
of the librarian in forming the habits of 
the people, particularly, young people, 
asserting that these things exert a very 
helpful influence. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that these 
newspapers show their faith in libraries 
by their support of them and by their 
generous attitude toward the library ef- 
forts of their local library. The mem- 
bers of the League of library commis- 
sions probably go all the way with the 
claims of the newspapers and then add 
several chapters out of their personal 
experience. The fact remains, however, 
that there is much truth in the state- 
ment that many towns are finding the 
Carnegie library building an expensive 


edifice to maintain. Heat, light, repairs 
and care, in many instances, consume 
most of the library appropriation and 
there is little left for actual library work. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain bene- 
fit to the growth of the civic spirit in a 
small town, in the presence of a beauti- 
ful, dignified library building, and where 
it can be maintained without detriment 
to the real service of books, it is the 
fulfillment of a commendable ambition 
to have such a building. But, often- 
times, the library service would be 
stronger in rented quarters, appro- 
priately and adequately equipped, with 
a sufficient collection of books, a sym- 
pathetic, up-to-date librarian in charge 
to make known the contents of the li- 
brary to the community. By all means 
have a library building if it can be af- 
forded; that is, supported without 
taking the substance from real library 
service. Otherwise, wait until the time 
arrives when everything may have at 
least a living support from the means 


at hand. 
More discussion— A letter from a prom- 


inent librarian on the Pacific coast sug- 
gests that the meetings of the A. L. 
A. would greatly increase in interest if 
all the papers to be presented were 
filed with the secretary before the 
meeting, and a prepared synopsis of 
each printed in a bulletin and mailed to 
the members of the association, at least 
two weeks prior to the meeting, in order 
that the subjects of the papers might be 
intelligently and deliberatively discussed. 
It is suggested that this plan would give 
ample time for discussion, based on a 
real knowledge of what the speaker had 
said. The criticism is made that there 
is not enough time for effective discus- 
sions and, if there were time, the dele- 
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gates could not make the most of the 
discussions because they have not had 
opportunity to read the papers before 
their presentation. It is suggested that 
some such plan as this would greatly re- 
duce the indifference of many attending 
the meetings and create an interest in 
the work of the association that would 
redound to the benefit of all concerned. 
Pustic Lipraries has advocated this 
measure before and fully indorses the 
points made by the correspondent. The 
writing of long papers, which oftentimes 
are necessarily dry, though important, 
tends greatly toward deadening the gen- 
eral interest and that spontaneity that 
gives life and value to a conference of 
any kind. 

The suggestions are respectiully sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board in pre- 
paring for the meeting of 1909. 


Next meeting place of A. L. A.—There 
is evidence of preparation for holding 
the next meeting of the A. L. A. at 
another place than Louisville, as was 
voted by the council at the Minnetonka 
meeting. The director of the Bureau of 
publicity of Asbury Park, N. J., is send- 
ing literature and photographs showing 
vast crowds on the sea shore of tfiat 
resort, and setting forth in the former, 
the opportunities offered for caring for 
conventions, and asking that this place 
be considered for the next meeting of 
the A. L. A. 

Asbury Park is convenient to New 
York city and the eastern part of the 
country, and the sea breezes would 
probably assist in tempering the atmos- 
phere caused by the heated discussions 
that will likely come up on one subject 
and another. But the fact that thou- 
sands and thousands of people choose 
this resort for their outings would seem 


to be an argument against holding the 
A. L. A. meeting there, rather than 
serving as an inducement. Inasmuch 
as it was voted at Minnetonka to ac- 
cept the Louisville invitation, it might 
seem fitting, in case sufficient reason ex- 
isted for not carrying out that plan, to 
investigate the opportunities offered for , 
holding the A. L. A. meeting in a lo- 
cality not so far removed from Louis- 
ville as a place on the Atlantic coast. 
There are a number of resorts, such as 
Put in Bay, Ohio, French Lick, Ind., 
Mammoth Cave, Ky., or one of the many 
resorts on the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, which would insure comfort, 
quiet and ample accommodation for a 
successful convention and keep it within 
the locality voted for at Minnetonka. 

Nothing official has been given out in 
regard to the matter, but inasmuch as 
inquiries are being directed to the east- 
ern resorts, it is not out of place to 
suggest that the resources in the neigh- 
borhood of Louisville have not been 
exhausted, and that a seaside resort in 
“the season” offers many drawbacks as 
well as attractions. 

Later: A note from the association 
secretary announces that the meeting 
will be held in the White Mountains. 
A good place, but calculated to interfere 
with the plans of those who wished the 
meeting might go to Ottawa next year. 
The time chosen also will make it im- 
possible for one to attend both the 
N. E. A. and the A. L. A. This is to 
be regretted, because of the great in- 
terest many have in both meetings. 
The N. E. A. meeting in Denver will 
be July 5-9, and the Library section 
has much to offer of interest to libra- 
rians. It is strongly urged that libra- 
rians be found at one or the other 
meetings since it is impossible to be at 
both. 
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New Director of Illinois Library 
School 


Phineas L. Windsor has been ap- 
pointed director of the library school 
and librarian of the library of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Mr Windsor’s home was formerly in 
Evanston, Ill., where he graduated from 
the Northwestern university in 1895, 
and then spent some time in the library 
of the Northwestern university before 
going to the New York state library 
school, where he was graduated in 
1898. He spent the following year on 
the staff of the New York state library, 
going next year, 1900, into the service 
of the Library of Congress. From there 
he went to his present position as libra- 
rian of the State university of Texas. 

Mr Windsor has been actively en- 
gaged in library extension in addition 
to his excellent work in the University 
library, and the State library association 
of Texas owes much of its progress to 
Mr Windsor’s work. For many public 
libraries in Texas, Mr Windsor’s library 
and his responsive interest have taken 
the place of the state supervision that 
is lacking in Texas. This sort of work 
waits his assistance in [Illinois as well. 

Mr Windsor is counted a strong man 
by those who know him and are fa- 
miliar with his work. The appointment 
to the position in the University of IIli- 
nois meets with favor by those who 
know ‘the needs of the school and the 
ability of Mr Windsor. The Illinois 
state library school has long stood in 
the front rank, and the addition of Mr 
Windsor to its faculty will greatly 
strengthen its position. Mr Windsor 
and his wife will be a distinct addition 
to the social life of the university, also. 
He will assume his new position at 
University of Illinois as soon as he can 
be released from his work in Austin 
without detriment to it. 

Pusiic. LrpraAriEs congratulates IIli- 
nois library school on its new director 
and welcomes Mr Windsor back to TIlli- 
nois. 


Tariff on Books 


The conditions have not changed in 
regard to the desire in some quarters 
to deprive educational institutions of 
the right so long possessed of free im- 
portation of books for use and not for 
sale. 

It is urged on the libraries of the 
country to take prompt action protest- 
ing against the proposal of the New 
York Typothetz* to raise the tariff on 
books and lessen the free list allowed to 
libraries. The trustees of the New York 
public library, on December 9, passed 
strong resolutions against the proposed 
action. It is suggested by Dr J. S. 
Billings that trustees of public libraries, 
generally, give unanimous approval to 
the same protest. The protest is as fol- 


lows: 

The trustees of the New York public 
library have learned with deep regret that 
an effort is making to increase the duty 
now levied on books and other printed mat- 
ter imported into the United States, and to 
remove from the free list all classes of books 
now included therein. 

The existing tariff imposes a duty of 25 
per cent ad valorem on books, excepting, 
however, first, books printed wholly in for- 
eign languages; second, books in English 
which have been printed more than twenty 
years; third, books imported for the use 
of the United States or the Library of Con- 
gress, or for the use of libraries, educational 
institutions or societies of a literary or scien- 
tific character. 

An import duty on books differs entirely 
in its effect upon the manufacturer from 
other duties in that the copyright laws af- 
ford protection to authors and _ publishers ' 
quite apart from the tariff. 

The protection afforded, moreover, is ex- 
tremely limited, affecting only such imported 
modern books and periodicals as are. printed 
in English. So far as it goes, however, the 
duty is a tax on knowledge and education; 
an unwise tax in a republic, the existence of 
which must always depend on the intelligence 
of its citizens. 

The removal of books for public libraries 
from the free list will be distinctly a back- 
ward step, as the exemption as now existing 
has been the law for many years, and the 
result will be the imposition of a serious 
tax upon a class of institutions which have 
always been favored or supported by all en- 
lightened governments. 


*See PUBLIC LIBRARIES, p. 88. 
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The board, therefore, respectfully protests 
against any diminution of the privileges that 
libraries now possess; and further expresses 
the opinion that all import duties upon books 
and other printed matter should be entirely 
abolished. 

Resolved, That an attested copy of the 
foregoing minute be sent to each member of 
the committee on ways and means of the 
present House of Representatives and to each 
member of the House representing the state 
of New York. 

That the executive committee be and it is 
hereby authorized to take such measures: as 
it may think proper to have the views ex- 
pressed in the foregoing minute presented 
to the committees of the present and the 
next Congress, either orally or otherwise, 
as may be thought most expedient. 





A, le & 

Some notes of the New York meeting 

The attitude of the meeting was very 
gratifying in its treatment of the ques- 
tion of its future. It was evident that 
there has already grown up a strong sen- 
timent in favor of the continued exist- 
ence of a body like the A. L. I. This 
was encouraging to those who have held 
that there is a place in the library world 
for a small deliberative body. The hearty 
expression of approval of the plan to 
make that body a component part of the 
A. L, A. was a sufficient answer to the 
suggestion a few have made that the 
new body will tend to lessen the loyalty 
of some to the parent body. 

The discussion brought out certain 
criticisms of the present constitution— 
applicable with almost equal force to a 
large part of the new—which would no 
doubt have been given expression to be- 
fore if the general meetings of the asso- 
ciation had furnished such an opportu- 
nity for give and take argument as this 
meeting of the A. L. I. afforded. Here, 
of course, is one of the strongest argu- 
ments for the existence of a small de- 
liberative body as a part of our associa- 
tion. It not only permits a free and full 
interchange of opinion; it also, by virtue 
of the very informal and familiar char- 
acter of its discussions, invites and even 
encourages the development of ideas and 
criticisms. This stimulus to expression 
is not any longer to be found in the gen- 





eral meetings of the association; and 
those meetings are too large and too 
hurried for such expression, even were 
they called forth, to be either very ap- 
propriate or very helpful. 

The tentative outline of a constitution 
for the A. L. A. on quite new 
lines, which Mr. Dana _ offered,* 
brought out the fact that nearly all pres- 
ent favored a form of organization in 
which all the association’s business af- 
fairs should be handled by one small 
body of directors with long terms of of- 
fice for its individual members. 

No question was raised, of course, as 
to the good-will and devotion to the gen- 
eral welfare of the A. L. A. officials, or 
as to the earnestness of their efforts to 
manage the affairs of a body which has 
outgrown the methods proper to its 
younger days. But there was no hesi- 
tancy in making plain the fact that the 
organization is unwieldy under the pres- 
ent scheme and that such a subordinate 
body as the Publishing Board, for ex- 
ample, finds itself constantly hampered 
in its work by the complexity of the as- 
sociation’s whole plan of operation and 
its own ill-defined position in it. 

The Institute is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Non-essentials still take 
too much of its time for discussion. 
Time and trial will remedy this and 
other faults. Whatever its relations to 
the parent organizations, it can hardly 
fail to prove a useful body, and that it 
shall be helpful to the A, L. A. itself 
is plainly the wish of all its members. 

Contrary to the opinion of some, the 
discussion on libraries and_ schools 
showed that this subject is not yet one 
of the things on which all know the last 
word, if, indeed. there is any last word. 
The report of the school work of the 
Newark library was offered only as a 
point of departure. Figures were given 
showing that in normal schools little is 
yet done to help the pupil-teachers to 
become masters of books. Other fig- 
ures indicated that the colleges and 
universities of the country give almost 


*See page 64. 








60 
no instruction whatever in the use of 
libraries to their students. Then the 


suggestion was made that, if we look for 
real progress in the work of making the 
world of education understand the im- 
portance of the library, we must begin 
with the presidents and faculties of our 
colleges and universities. If we, as li- 
brarians, are right in our view of the 
importance of skill in the use of books 
and libraries, then—so the argument 
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A Beautiful Building and Its Contents’ 


Within the past year the Public li- 
brary of Westfield, N. Y., has occupied 
its new quarters in the Patterson me- 
morial building, which offers very con- 
venient rooms as well as beautiful sur- 
roundings, 

The building is a very handsome gray 
brick and white marble structure; thor- 
oughly fireproofed, having reenforced 
concrete floors, reenforced concrete and 





Patterson Memorial Library, Westfield, N. Y. 


went—we must start an educational re- 
form; and educational reforms of this 
kind are most easily started in the insti- 
tutions of higher education. If our col- 
lege professors believe in our work, they 
will teach our doctrine to their students ; 
these in turn will pass it on, through 
high and normal schools, to the rank and 
file of teachers. Meanwhile in the 
schools themselves, with the children, we 
can create a reasonable demand for 
books and library knowledge, which the 
coming teachers will know how to sup- 


ply. 


hollow tile roof, and metal lath in walls 
and ceilings. 

One of the most artistic features of 
the building is the pergola at the rear, 
encircling the semicircular stack room. 
The supporting wall of well-buttressed 
rock-work carries a series of massive 
stone columns, which in turn support a 
trellis for vines. 

The building is the classic Greek ar- 
chitecture, conveying the impression of 
simplicity and solidity splendidly har- 
monized. The interior frieze and col- 
umns are more ornate, but equally clas- 








—— = = 
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sic. The architect is E. E. Joralemon, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The chandeliers, beautiful works of 
art from the Tiffany studios, are of 
bronze and favrile glass. The furniture 
and stacks and all of the interior equip- 
ment were furnished by the Library Bu- 
reau of New York and were especially 
designed for this library. 

The cost of the building complete was 


radiate toward the rear like spokes of 
a wheel, 

Sitting at the charging desk and fac- 
ing the entrance there is, at the right, 
the librarian’s office, 1414x21 ft., and .in 
front of it an octagonal children’s room, 
34x34 ft. On the left are rooms of cor- 
responding size, the board room and the 
reading and reference room, 

The lighting is all from overhead. 





Delivery Room 


about $100,000 and represents a_ gift 
from Miss H. W. Patterson, the build- 
ing being dedicated.to the memory of 
her parents, Mr and Mrs G. W. Patter- 
son of Westfield. 

The interior of the library is arranged 
on the radial plan, with a central ro- 
tunda, whose dome is supported by 
eight large Corinthian pillars, 

The charging desk is in the center of 
this rotunda, from which the bookstacks 


There are skylights of stained glass in 
the rotunda and in the two front rooms; 
in both rooms there are fireplaces of 
green marble with massive carved man- 
telpieces, and both have large rugs, 
which serve both to furnish and to 
deaden the sound of footfalls. 

In the reference room are _ shelved 
about rooov., and one of the wall 
spaces is filled by a large periodical rack 
containing the leading magazines. In 
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the wide spaces at the ends of the stacks 
are chairs and small round tables for 
those who wish to consult books from 
the open shelves. 

The librarian, sitting at the octagonal 
charging desk, practically has the over- 
sight of the entire first floor of the build- 
ing. At present there are about 15,000 
v. on the shelves. The bookstacks 
are arranged for two stories, with a 


signed for this building by the Library 
Bureau, match the woodwork, which is 
flemish oak throughout. The wall col- 
oring is in tints of green and ivory, and 
this is carried out and deepened in the 
favrile glass lamp shades, which are sus- 
pended by the green bronze chains of 
the chandeliers, and give the crowning 
touch of lightness and grace to this beau- 
tiful memorial library. 





Reference Room 


translucent glass floor between. On the 
second floor there are two rooms, used 
for public documents and unbound mag- 
azines, 

In the basement, besides a fireproof 
vault and furnace room, are two large 
rooms suitable for a museum and an 
audience room. Books are received and 
unpacked in the basement and sent up 
to the librarian’s office on the book lift. 
Opening from this office is a closet for 
supplies and a cloak and wash room. 

The furniture and the bookstacks de- 


Sarah H. Ames presides over the work 
of the library, which is one of the finest 
collection of books of its size in the 
state, as regards quality, editions, bind- 
ing and character. The library is in good 
condition also as regards records, meth- 
ods, etc. It is used as a laboratory for 
the Chautauqua summer library school 
with the greatest satisfaction, as well as 
the highest appreciation of the kindness 
shown by the library board in allowing 
the privilege. 
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Early American Fiction 

Loshe, Lillie Deming. The early Ameri 
can novel. [Dissertation for the degree of 
Ph. D., Columbia university.] New York, 
1907. VI, 131 p, 8vo. 

In 1893, Harper & Brothers issued 
a neat little collection bearing the title 
Early prose and verse, edited by Alice 
Morse Earle and Emily Ellsworth Ford. 
It contains an excellent introduction on 
early prose, by Mrs Earle, covering 
exactly a hundred pages. As a brief 
and comprehensive résumé of our early 
literary efforts this essay is worthy of 
so much credit that the book deserves 
a better fate than that of being rele- 
gated to the 1o-cent counter of a de- 
partment store in one of our modern 
Babylons—a_ degradation from which 
I rescued a few copies. 

A careful and critical reading of 
Mrs Earle’s essay renewed with me 
the conviction that while much of our 
polite literature a century ago was dull 
and dry it nevertheless has many bright 
spots that are typical for our peculiar 
form of civilization. The letter that 
Eliza Southgate Bowne penned at Port- 
land, Me., on March 1, 1802, is not 
only an example of the excellent train- 
ing in epistolary communication com- 
mon to many bright persons in those 
days, but yields a portrait of our past 
not easily gained from exclusive his- 
torical study. 

The modern library is apt, in its 
anxiety to meet popular demands, to 
overlook our own early literature. In- 
deed it is likely that librarians other- 
wise careful about the propriety and 
completeness of the contents of the fic- 
tion shelf will confess to a neglect of 
even our modern typical or provincial 
fiction. But even if the public reads in 
a large measure for the purpose of 
temporary diversion, the librarian will 
make no mistake in guarding care- 
fully the literature that depicts our 
early types of life—and in recommend- 
ing its reading when occasion arises! 

We have a very useful bibliography 
(published in 1902) of early American 
fiction, by Oscar Wegelin, and now 
there has appeared, in the shape of a 


coctor’s thesis, before Columbia uni- 
versity, a literary: treatise and critical 
commentary on the same topic. 

Mrs Sarah Morton (born 1759) was 
the first person that dared to state, in 
the face of Puritanism, that “didactic 
essays are not always capable of en- 
gaging the attention of young ladies.” 
So she created the, first American 
heroine with a hero attached, and a 
playful, warm-hearted confidante, a 
somber and unfeeling relative, and other 
charming and interesting persons, all 
of which succeed in bringing about as 
complete a tragedy as can be desired. 
This novel, “The power of sympathy,” 
Boston, 1789, inspired its printer to 
rise to the occasion: he employed in 
the printing no less than 11 different 
kinds and sizes of type. 

Susanna Rowson’s first and most suc- 
cessful novel, “Charlotte Temple,” is 
still readable, charmingly sensational 
and typical of the taste that prevailed 
among the young and gay in hermetic 
New England. This is still more true 
of Hannah Webster Foster’s ‘The co- 


quette” (1797), which has been re- 
printed as late as 1874, and went 
through 30 editions in 36 years! 

The Massachusetts Magazine was 


the literary home of the gifted ladies 
of those days who took up the pen, and 
its influence in developing literary and 
artistic taste seems to have _ been 
supreme. As years passed many were 
the ladies, numerous the efforts—the 
Gothic type of story afterward super- 
vening and attaining its strength 
through the work of Charles Brockden 
Brown, whose first novel, “Wieland, or 
the Transformation,” saw the light in 
1798. The author carefully traces out 
the influence of German literature upon 
Brown’s work, and estimates his power 
of narration as compared with that of 
William Godwin, in a very interesting 
manner. 

The historical novel as a distinct type 
in American fiction begins with 
“Amelia, or the faithless Briton.” The 
Indian tales, by John Davis, and vari- 
ous books by Samuel Woodworth and 
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Brown, lead up to James Fenimore 
Cooper, whose “Spy” first appeared in 
1821. The chapter on Cooper and his 
contemporaries demonstrates very ably 
the exact manner in which the typical 
historical elements—the Revolution and 
the defeat of the Indian—were utilized, 
and how this very productive period of 
American literature now deserves to be 
considered. 

This interesting dissertation, one link 
in a chain of related works, elaborated 
under the guidance of Professor Trent, 
includes a bibliography, which differs 
from Mr Wegelin’s in that 1) it con- 
tains a number of additional titles, 
2) it omits a few titles which in his 
list seem to be reprints of English 
works, 3) it includes only novels, ex- 
cluding short stories, juveniles, political 
allegories and translations, 4) it is ar- 
ranged chronologically, not alphabeti- 
cally. 

A comprehensive index, including 
title entries of all the novels men- 
tioned, helps much to facilitate the use 
of the book for reference. 

J. CuristiaAn Bay. 





American Library Association Consti- 
tution 
Suggestion on revision offered by J. C. Dana 

1) Name (as now). 

2) Object (as now). 

3) Members. Any person or insti- 
tution may become a member on paying 
the annual dues of $2 for persons and 
$5 for institutions. 

4) Honorary members. Any person 
may be made an honorary member by 
the unanimous vote of the association 
at any meeting. 

5) Life members and fellows. Any 
individual member may become a life 
member, exempt from dues, by paying 
$25. On payment of $100 any indi- 
vidual member may become a life fel- 
low. An individual life member may 
become a life fellow on payment of $75. 

6) Endowment fund. All receipts 
from life and perpetual memberships 
and life fellowships, and all gifts for 
endowment purposes, shall constitute 


an endowment fund, which shall be in- 
vested, and the principal kept forever 
inviolate. The interest shall be ex- 
pended as the executive board may 
direct. 

7) Officers. The officers of the as- 
sociation shall be president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. The 
president and vice-president shall be 
elected at each annual meeting of the 
association. The secretary and treas- 
urer shall be chosen by -the executive 
board. 

8) Executive board. The president 
and vice-president, together with five 
other members elected as_ hereinafter 
specified, shall constitute the executive 
board. At the annual meeting of 1909 
there shall be elected by ballot five 
persons to serve as elective members of 
the executive board. Immediately after 
their election they shall by lot deter- 
mine which of these shall serve for 
each of five terms of from one to five 
years each. In 1910, and at each an- 
nual meeting thereafter, there shall be 
elected by ballot, for a five years’ term, 
one member of the executive board to 
take the place of the member whose 
term will then expire. 

The executive board shall administer 
the affairs of the association. 

9) Annual meetings. There shall be 
an annual meeting of the association at 
such place and time as may be de- 
termined by the executive, board. 

10) Special meetings. Special meet- 
ings of the association may be called 
by the executive board. 

I1) Quorum. Forty members shall 
constitute a quorum of the association 
and five of the executive board. 

12) Amendments. This constitution 
may be amended by a three-fourths 
vote of those present and voting at two 
successive meetings of the association, 
provided that a notice of amendments 
be sent to each member of the associa- 
tion at least one month before final 
adoption. 

13) By-laws. By-laws may _ be 
adopted by vote of the association upon 
recommendation of the executive board. 
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Any by-law may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and 
voting at any meetings of the associa- 
tion. 





League of Library Commissions 


The midwinter meeting of the League 
of library commissions was held in 
Chicago, Jan. 4-6, 1909, at the Strat- 
ford hotel. There was an average at- 
tendance at all the sessions of nearly 
50, including 18 active commission 
workers, seven members of Library 
commission boards, six representatives 
of Library schools, and the remaining 
number librarians and others interested 
in library matters. Ten commissions 
were represented—Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wis- 


consin. In addition there were repre- 
sentatives from [IIllinois, Kansas and 
New York. 


The first session opened on Monday 
afternoon, January 4. The president, 
Mrs Percival Sneed, of Georgia, being 
absent, Mrs Henry J. Howe of Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., first vice-president of 
the League, presided. Miss Hazeltine, 
chairman of the Publication committee, 
presented the report of that committee, 
as to publications which have been is- 
sued, those now in preparation, and 
those contemplated. Since the A. L. 
A. meeting several important publica- 
tions have appeared, notably the pam- 
phlet on Small library buildings, by 
Cornelia Marvin, published for the 
League by the A. L. A. publishing 
board, and the list of Norwegian books 
compiled by Arne Kildal, issued in the 
series of Foreign hook lists. The 1908 
Year-book of the League, which em- 
phasizes the work of traveling libraries, 
was ready for distribution at the meet- 
ing. Progress was reported on the list 
of Swedish books and the pamphlet on 
mending and binding, and plans of the 
committee for further publications were 
outlined. 

The report of the committee on Trav- 


eling library statistics, appointed at the 
Minnetonka conference, was given by 
Margaret W. Brown, librarian of the 
Iowa traveling library, stating that no 
satisfactory recommendation could be 
made, but submitted a list of questions 
as a basis for discussion. These ques- 
tions were taken up point by point, and 
the consensus of opinion favored the 
general adoption of a system of records, 
which should give the number of places 
or organizations served, and the num- 
ber of volumes loaned from the travel- 
ing library central office as a basis for 
comparison, rather than statistics of cir- 
culation. The matter was referred to 
the committee with power to act. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
occupied by a round-table report of re- 
cent activities undertaken by various 
commissions. 

In the afternoon, Miss Bascom, editor 
of the A, L. A. Booklist, presented the 
results of the recent questionnaire re- 
garding proposed changes in this list. 
An interesting discussion followed as 
to the value of the cataloging data, the 
advisability of including more fiction 
and children’s books, and the possibility 
of giving comparative notes. The ma- 
jority of commission workers urged 
that the chief value of the list was to 
the small library, and agreed on main- 
taining a conservative position as to 
new children’s books and current fic- 
tion. 

A discussion of Library commission 
laws was next taken up, and a committee 
of three, with Mr Hadley of Indiana as 
chairman, was appointed to draw up 
recommendations as to the _ essential 
points to be covered in a model library 
commission law. Further discussion on 
library laws for city, town and county 
followed. 

Miss Tyler, of Iowa, was then called 
upon to report as to the recommenda- 
tions made to the Country Life commis- 
sion regarding parcels post. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Miss Tyler, Iowa; 
Miss Templeton, Nebraska, and Mr 
Legler, Wisconsin, had been appointed 
by the president of the League. The 
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matter had been presented to the C. L. 
commission by various League repre- 
sentatives at the meeting held in Omaha, 
St Paul and Madison, and a petition 
had also been sent to the C. L. com- 
missioners, asking them to include in 
their report a recommendation for par- 
cels post to facilitate a wide distribu- 
tion of books for home study in rural 
communities, by enabling librarians to 
send individual volumes to patrons on 
rural routes, and further protesting 
against the proposed limitation of par- 
cels post to eleven pounds. 

The meeting concluded on Wednes- 
day morning with an executive session 
for discussion of the program for the 
A. L. A. meeting, necessary changes in 
the constitution of the League, and 
other matters of business. Mr Legler 
read a letter from Dr Billings regarding 
the proposed restrictions on importa- 
tion of books, and a resolution was 
adopted protesting against any addi- 
tional restriction on importation of 
books for libraries, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 

The members of the League were the 
guests of the Chicago library club at 
their annual social meeting, held at the 
Chicago public library on Tuesday eve- 
ning. On Wednesday noon, the Library 
Bureau entertained the visiting librarians 
at a delightful luncheon, given at their 
factofy on Diversey boulevard. The 
guests were conveyed to the factory in 
automobiles, and after luncheon were 
personally conducted through the fac- 
tory where the various processes used 
in constructing library furniture were 
shown. 





Bibliographical Society of America 

The ninth meeting of the Biblio- 
graphical society of America was held 
in Richmond in conjunction with the 
American historical association Dec. 30, 
1908. By the courtesy of Dr H. R. 
McIlwaine, librarian, the meeting was 
held in the Virginia state library. Dr 
E. C. Richardson and Dr R. G. 
Thwaites presided. 

A list of the official publications of 


the Confederate states of America, pre- 
pared by Dr J. William Jones, secretary 
of the Confederate memorial associa- 
tion, was presented in his absence by 


the secretary. This was followed by a 


paper on the “History of the printing of 
the Confederate states,’ by Dr H. R. 
McIlwaine. Dr MclIlwaine also pre- 
sented a list of Confederate official pub- 
lications contained in the Virginia state 
library. A similar list of Confederate 
literature in the Library of Congress, 
prepared by Hugh A. Morrison, was 
presented by the secretary. William 
Beer spoke of the collections in the 
Harvard memorial library, New Or- 
leans, and Dr T. M. Owen, of the 
Alabama Department of archives and 
history, spoke of the collections in the 
War records office, Washington, and 
in the Boston public library. 

The discussion of the second topic 
upon the program, Early printing in 
Virginia, was opened by a paper by 
J. H. Parr of the Library of Congress. 
T. L. Cole and others took part in the 
discussion of this topic. 

W. Dawson JouNston, Sec’y. 





American Library Institute 


The recent election held by the mem- 
bers of the American library institute, 
resulted as follows: 

Members of the institute board, 
W. T. Peoples, New York city ; Thomas 
L. Montgomery, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Elected to succeed themselves for a 
term beginning 1909, Melvil Dewey, 
Lake Placid club, N. Y.; W. R. East- 
man, Albany, N. Y.; C. H. Gould, 
Montreal, Canada; T. W. Koch, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; E. C. Richardson, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; Thorvald Solberg, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Additional Fellows elected, terms to 
be decided by lot: W. L. Brown, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; F. A. Hutchinson, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Andrew Keogh, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.; Cornelia Marvin, Salem, 
Ore.; A. S. Root, Oberlin, Ohio; Alice 
S. Tyler, Des Moines, Iowa; Purd B. 
Wright, St Joseph, Mo. 
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The resolution that the institute rec- 
ommend to the constitutional revision 
committee of the A. L. A., to make 
the council a deliberative body and to 
lodge with one smail board of directors 
all the business functions of the council, 
the executive board and the publishing 
board, was lost. The resolution that 
individual preference as to topics to be 
discussed by the institute, be ascer- 
tained and that committees be ap- 
pointed to consider these topics, pre- 
senting their conclusions for the insti- 
tute to discuss, was carried. 





Special Aid for Children 


In Providence, R. I., is an associa- 
tion whose work is outlined in its name, 
Children’s library helpers. Its princi- 
pal object has been to help provide 
good books for the children’s depart- 
ment of the Public library. In answer 
to a request for a list of the books 
supplied by the association, it was found 
that the list was so long that it would 
be better to make a selection for a 
printed list. Accordingly, Mrs Root. 
the children’s librarian, made such a 
selection as would form what she terms 
“a golden staircase,” and printed the 
list in a little booklet called A child’s 
own library. 

It is a list of the books that have 
been chosen and arranged on separate 
shelves in the order in which they 
would be enjoyed by children, from 
picture books up to and including books 
for t14-year-olds. The best editions 
have been chosen as a rule, beautifully 
illustrated and attractively bound.  Li- 
brarian Foster in speaking of them 
says: 

It has been a slow and gradual growth; 
and represents many instances of “compar- 
ing notes” with teachers and parents, besides 
the comments of a very large number of the 
children themselves. 

For the past year, we have had tie books 
themselves (that is, copies which are re- 
served for this purpose, in addition to those 
for circulation) on open shelves designated 
for that purpose, and they have been a great 
source of attraction to the children. 


Library Meetings 

Chicago— The annual social ineeting of 
the Chicago library club was held Janu- 
ary 5. The meeting was made the oc- 
casion of a reception to the many library 
visitors who were in Chicago at the time, 
attending the meetings of the League of 
library commissions, the library school 
faculties and the A. L. A. committee on 
library training. 

The directors’ rooms of the Chicago 
public library, handsomely furnished as 
they are and beautifully decorated with 
flowers and palms and brilliantly lighted, 
were occupied until a late hour by a 
happy throng of visitors, renewing old 
acquaintances and making many pleas- 
ant new ones. President C. W. An- 
drews gave a most cordial welcome to 
the company. Several delightful stories 
from Dr Drummond’s The Habitant 
were given by Miss Harding, and 
added to the great pleasure of the eve- 
ning. Dancing and social intercourse 
filled the time until a late hour. Re- 
freshments were served by the young 
ladies of the Chicago public libraries. 

Colorado— The Colorado library asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting, as the 
library section of the Colorado teachers’ 
association, in Denver December 20. 

The meeting was attended by all sorts 
of people interested in libraries and the 
variety in the audience was encouraging. 

Three other programs in other sec- 
tions of this meeting of the Colorado 
teachers’ association contained library 
numbers of educational interest. 

Mary L. Strang, librarian of the Mc- 
Clelland public library of Pueblo, Colo., 
gave a most interesting and _ sincere 
talk upon “The library; the spirit of its 
service for the people,” and emphasized 
the need of a close and intimate rela- 
tionship between the librarian and its 
staff, especially the counter attendants 
and the patrons of the library. Miss 
Strang’s remarks were an eloquent plea 
for better counter service and more 
individual and personal attention, rather 
than mere routine work and letting the 
public depend entirely upon catalogs. 
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J. F. Daniels, librarian of the State 
agricultural college at Ft. Collins, dis- 
cussed “The educational future of Colo- 
rado library service,” in which he very 
interestingly and instructively set forth 
the advantages and necessity of educa- 
tion and special training of workers in 
the library field. 

Prof. F. H. H. Roberts of University 
of Denver presented “The need of li- 
brary courses,” in which he urged a 
more intimate knowledge among teach- 
ers with library methods and a greater 
familiarity with the books in school li- 
braries. 

Alfred E. Whitaker, librarian of the 
State university at Boulder, Colo., was 
reélected president of the association 
and Herbert E. Richie of the Public 
library, Denver, was reélected secretary. 

Charles R. Dudley and Joseph F. 
Daniels were appointed representatives 
of the Library association in the Edu- 
cational council of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation. H. E. Ricute, Sec’y. 


District of Columbia— The annual 
meeting of the Library association was 
held at the Public library, Dec. 9, 1908, 
with 75 persons in attendance. The 
secretary’s report showed a gain of 15 
new members for the year and a loss 
of 13, the present membership being 
208. The treasurer reported a balance 
of $125 in the treasury. 

After the business of the club had 
received attention, the president intro- 
duced William L. Post, superintendent 
of documents, who delivered an ad- 
dress on “Methods of distributing pub- 
lic documents.” (See page 49.) 

Following Mr Post’s address, a let- 
ter was read from Dr A. C. True of 
the office of Experiment stations, De- 
partment of agriculture, favoring the 
distribution of documents by the bu- 
reaus responsible for their publication. 

H. H. B. Meyer, speaking of the dis- 
tribution of the publications of the 
Library of Congress, said: 

The Library of Congress is really 
one of the smaller bureaus so far as 
the number of publications which it is- 
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sues is concerned. In the 10 years that 
it has been in the new building, the 
number of publications has reached 
about 100 titles. We try to distribute 
with as little waste as possible. There 
is practically no distribution to indi- 
viduals. Our mailing list numbers 
about 2900. It is grouped into various 
classes and only the librarian’s report 
is sent to all the names in all the 
classes. When a new publication is is- 
sued, we send it only to those on the 
list to whom it is likely to prove of 
some use. The individuals who in- 
quire for our publications are almost 
invariably referred to the superintend- 
ent of documents. 

When a new publication is issued, we 
prepare our. labels ahead of time. We 
send to the superintendent of docu- 
ments a certain number of labels and 
ask him to distribute according to the 
addresses given on these labels; he does 
the wrapping, and none of the publica- 
tions are sent to the libraries and then 
again wrapped. We find this policy of 
a limited free distribution works no 
hardship; we always make it a point 
that if there is an inquiry for a pub- 
lication, we write informing them of 
the fact that they can either buy the 
publication or go to a certain library 
and consult it. 

During the last year about 29,000 
copies were sent out direct by the Li- 
brary of Congress, 19,000 from the 
superintendent of documents’ office and 
3360 from the bureau of international 
exchanges. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1909: 

President, W. Dawson Johnston, li- 
brarian of the Bureau of education; 
first vice-president, William W. Bishop, 
Library of Congress; second vice-presi- 
dent, Grace E. Babbitt, Public library; 
secretary, Cari P. P. Vitz, Public li- 
brary; treasurer, Emily A. Spilman, 
documents office library; members of 
the executive committee, Emma B. 
Hawks, Department of agriculture; 
William McNeir, librarian of the De- 
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partment of state; Willard O. Waters, 
Library of Congress. 

The president called attention to an 
exhibit which had been prepared, show- 
ing printed forms used by several of 
the government bureaus in the distri- 
bution of their publications. These 
forms will be preserved for reference 
in a scrap-book at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

WILLARD O. Waters, Sec’y. 


Georgia— At the annual meeting of 
the Southern education association held 
in Atlanta, Dec. 29-31, 1908, the De- 
partment of libraries held its two ses- 
sions in the class room of the Library 
training school of the Carnegie library 
of Atlanta, 

Owing to the absence of Dr Owen, 
the president of the department, and of 
Miss Greene, who had the program for 
the first session, December 30, G. H. 
Baskette, president of the board of 
trustees of the Carnegie library of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., presided. 

In the absence of Miss Johnson, Miss 
Rankin, librarian of the Carnegie library 
of Atlanta, Ga., acted as secretary. 

The meeting was very informal and 
resolved itself into a general discussion 
of methods of arousing interest in library 
affairs and in establishing library com- 
missions for the purpose of propagating 
library work in all its phases. 

Richard T. Wyche, president of the 
National story-tellers’ league, was asked 
to tell something of story-telling, which 
he did in a most interesting manner. 
Mr Wyche made the proposition that 
the library commissions would select two 
or three counties in Tennessee or Geor- 
gia and let the story-tellers’ league 
send some one into these counties with 
a collection of books to tell stories in 
order to arouse interest in reading and 
in libraries. It was suggested by Miss 
Rankin that the® Georgia library com- 
mission hoped to have an organizer who 
could give her entire time to work of 
this kind, but who would not go as a 
story-teller, but to arouse interest in 
libraries and create a desire for books. 


This cannot be undertaken, however, 
until an appropriation is made for the 
Georgia library commission. 

The second session was called to order 
by Mrs Heard. 

Mrs Heard made a short but interest- 
ing talk on the relation between the 
library and the school, stressing the im- 
portance of the library to the school. 

Mrs Sneed read Prof. Stone’s paper 
on “Country life and traveling libraries.” 
This was followed by some remarks by 
Mr Foster, superintendent of schools in 
Newton county, Georgia, who gave an 
interesting account of the establishment 
of traveling libraries in his section. 

Mrs Sneed spoke briefly of the great 
importance of traveling libraries. 

Mrs Ottley. read a paper prepared by 
Miss L. E. Stearns of Wisconsin, and 
was followed by Mrs McCabe, who gave 
a most illuminating talk on the work of 
the Library department of the Women’s 
clubs of Georgia. 

Mr Baskette spoke interestingly of 
the work the Nashville library is doing 
with the public schools, after which the 
business meeting was held, and the fol- 
lowing officers elected for the coming 
year: G. H. Baskette, president; Wil- 
liam F. Yust, vice-president ; Mary Han- 
nah Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 

After the meeting adjourned tea was 
served by the members of the staff of 
the Carnegie library of Atlanta. 

Jutta T. Rankin, Sec’y pro-tem. 


Pennsylvania— The second meeting of 
the season was held Jan. 11, 1909, at 
the H. Josephine Widener Branch of 
the Free library of Philadelphia. After 
the completion of routine business Mr 
Bailey presented the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Montrose J. Moses, dramatic edi- 
tor of The Reader. 

Under the title of “The experimental 
temptation of the attractive power of 
books versus the librarian’s method,” 
Mr Moses read an interesting paper, 
dealing with the problems of work with 
children in public libraries. He sug- 
gested that librarians should regard 
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.themselves as guardians of general cul- 
ture, and should realize what the conser- 
vation of culture means to the profession. 
He contrasted the standards by which the 
publisher, the librarian and the reader 
compare the attractiveness of books. In 
discussing the question of work with 
children, Mr Moses stated that this was 
divided into three phases: the books, 
the children, whose voluntary desire to 
read was one of the rare factors given 


the librarian to work upon, and the li-- 


brarian herself. In the opinion of the 
speaker, the children’s department of a 
public library occupied a special field, 
and should not encroach upon those of 
the school and of the social settlement. 

At the close of Mr Moses’s address 
there was a discussion as to how far 
children should be assisted in their 
choice of books. The speaker was then 
given a cordial vote of thanks by the 
club. A reception was held in the upper 
rooms of the library after the meeting. 

EpitH BRINKMANN. 





Library Schools 


Library of Pittsburgh training 
for children’s librarians 


Carnegie 
school 


The school now offers a_ special 
course in Bibliography of children’s 
books. This is a one-year course and 
combines all the first-year courses in 
general library work with courses in 
Book selection for children and the 
second-year cataloging, together with 
special problems and practice work in 
book selection, cataloging and list-mak- 
ing for teachers and children. The 
same number of hours of practice 
work is required for this course as is 
required in the regular first-year course. 

The entrance requirements for this 
course are the same as for the first- 
year students. 


University of Illinois 


Work at the Illinois library school re- 
cpened after the recess on January 4. 

On January 7 the members of the 
school and faculty had the pleasure of 
hearing two most interesting and inspir- 


ing talks from Purd B. Wright, of the 
St Joseph (Mo.) library. His talks 
were most suggestive and helpful, the 
one in the morning being on what Mr 
Wright calls his own particular library 
fad, “The relation of the public library 
to the workingman.” In the afternoon 
Mr Wright spoke for an hour on “The 
business side of library work.” 

The day following Mr Wright’s ad- 
dresses, Mrs Sibley, director of the 
Syracuse university library school, ad- 
dressed the members of the school on 
“The growth and development of the 
library department at Syracuse univer- 
sity.” 

Myra O’Brien, Illinois, 1907, has been 
added recently to the University of IIli- 
nois library staff as order assistant in 
charge of periodicals, taking the place 
of Stella Bennett, 1904, who has re- 
signed to take a catalogership at the 
University of California, 

Florence Brundage, ex-1909, has been 
appointed assistant at the loan desk, vice 
Edith Spray, 1906, resigned. 

Elizabeth Forrest, 1906, is still ill at 
her home in Chicago and unable to re- 
turn to her duties in the reference de- 
partment at the University of Iliinois. 

The senior class will spend the month 
of February in field work among the 
public libraries of Illinois. Upon the 
completion of ihis work, the class will 
assemble in Chicago for the annual visit 
of inspection of libraries. 

Fannie Jones, 1902, has_ recently 
joined the teaching force of the depart- 
ment of library economy, Syracuse uni- 
versity. 

Elizabeth Stout, 1908, has gone to the 
University of Idaho, Moscow, to assist 
in cataloging the library. 

Phineas L. Windsor has been elected 
director of the Illinois library school, 
and will assume his duties as soon as 
he can be released from his work in the 
University of Texas. 

Kansas 


The Kansas state normal school, Em- 


poria, offers 160 weeks’ work in library 
training, all of which is elective except 
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children’s literature, which is required 
in the kindergarten course, and the lec- 
tures on How to use the library, required 
of all students. High school graduates 
and juniors in the normal are eligible 
for the course. There have been 12 
graduates from the school and many of 
the students elect one or more of the 
courses. The course covers library 
methods, library economy, reference 
work, typewriting, children’s literature, 
classification, library history and exten- 
sion, cataloging, book making, bibliog- 
raphy, public documents, library organiz- 
ing and administration, with laboratory 
work daily throughout the year, 

Gertrude Buck, a graduate of the IIli- 
nois state library school, is librarian in 
charge of the work. 


New York state library 


December 12, Sarah B. Askew deliv- 
ered two lectures on “The work of a 
library commission,” basing them on her 
work as organizer of the New Jersey 
library commission, 

The report of the New York state 
library school calls special attention to 
the work of the Summer session and 
emphasizes its purpose as an aid to li- 
brarians and assistants in the smaller 
public libraries. Other points of interest 
to older students on which emphasis is 
laid are the increased facilities for prac- 
tice in public libraries and the requiring 
of at least two weeks of actual practice 
in an approved library from all prospec- 
tive seniors without previous library ex- 
perience. In the class of 1908 there 
were only three without previous library 
experience, while every member of the 
present senior class has held a library 
position. During the year the degree of 
B. L. S. was conferred on 14 graduates. 


Syracuse university 


The seventh annual initiation and ban- 
quet of the library fraternity, Alpha of 
Pi Lambda Sigma, was held January 11. 
Emma Kinne, 1909, was toastmistress. 
Eleven from the class of 1910 were ini- 
tiated. Besides the active chapter, sev- 
eral of the alumni were present. 


On January 7, Dr J. R. Street gave 
an interesting and instructive lecture on 
the “Best material for the study of edu- 
cation.” The other lectures scheduled 
for January are: January 14, “The 
sources of American history,” by Prof. 
W. H. Mace, and January 18, “Norway 
and Norwegian libraries,’ by Arne Kil- 
dal of the Library of Congress, 

The library has recently been made a 
depository of Library of Congress cards. 

M. J. Srstey, Director. 


Western Reserve university 


In order to make this number one 
chiefly devoted to information concern- 
ing the alumni, the school has made 
no previous mention of the forming of 
an alumni association or appointments 
of graduates of last year’s class. The 
school takes pleasure at this time, there- 
fore, in stating that an alumni asso- 
ciation was formed at the A. L. A. 
meeting at Minnetonka last June. All 
but one of the classes were represented 
at the forming of the association and 
the following officers were elected: 

Richard Lavell, ’05, president; 

Mary E. Ely, ’o7, vice-president ; 

Mrs A. S. Hobart, ’o6, secretary 
and treasurer. 

It was decided that a regular semi- 
annual meeting of the association should 
also be held in the fall at the time of 
the Ohio library association, inasmuch 
as so many of the graduates of the 
school are in Ohio and could: attend. 
Carrying out this idea an informal 
meeting was held during the recent 
O. L. A. meeting in Cincinnati. The 
school has reason to feel proud of this 
spontaneous expression of enthusiasm 
and loyalty on the part of the gradu- 
ates. 

The following news of alumni will 
be of interest: 

Blanche Dissette, 06, was married on 
July 11, to Herman M. Matzen of 
Cleveland. 

Harriet Gage, ‘06, was married in 
October to Arthur W. Heyer, Chester, 
Il. 
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Edith Eastman, ’07, has resigned as 
assistant librarian of the Hatch library, 
Cleveland, to become librarian of the 
new Glenville branch of the Cleveland 
public library. 

Faculty notes 

During the fall Miss Barden, the 
assistant instructor in cataloging, was 
given a leave of absence from the school 
to spend some time in the cataloging 
departments in the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh and the public libraries of 
Cincinnati and Louisville. The object 
of these visits was to do some special 
work and study methods as used ‘in 
these libraries, particularly in relation 
to public documents and the use of 
Library of Congress cards. 

Recently Dean Brett and Miss East- 
man made trips East in library inter- 
ests—Dean Brett, as a feature of his 
trip, giving a lecture at Pratt institute 
library school on December 1, and Miss 
Eastman attending the Library insti- 
tute meeting in New York. 

Jutta M. Wuirttesey, Director, 
Wisconsin 

Last year Miss Palmgren of the Royal 
library, Stockholm, Sweden, gave the 
initial talk on foreign libraries. This 
year the school was fortunate in securing 
Prof. A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin 
university, for a lecture on methods em- 
ployed in German libraries. Prof. Root 
has a well-defined knowledge of the sub- 
ject, resulting from a year of research 
work, under Dr Dziatzko, in the Uni- 
versity library at Gottingen, and talked 
most interestingly of ledger catalogs, 
fixed location, and the system of includ- 
ing all titles of pamphlets and serials in 
the accession statistics. Foreign methods 
differ greatly from those obtaining in 
American libraries, but they are due not 
so much to conservatism as to lack of 
funds, and this fact should be recognized 
more generally by students of the sub- 
ject. 

Miss Ahern visited the school Decem- 
ber 10 and gave two lectures on “The 
business of being a librarian” and “The 
demands of librarianship.” A very 
pleasant feature of Miss Ahern’s visit 


was her talk on “Who’s who in the li- 
brary world” at the informal reception 
given in her honor by Miss Hazeltine. 

Scheduled lectures outside of the rou- 
tine work included the “Evaluation of 
American history,’ by Prof. F. J. 
Turner; “Evaluation of books in polit- 
ical economy,” by Dr W. H. Price, both 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
“Foreign dictionaries and encyclopedia,” 
by W. M. Smith of the University 
library; “The larger view of library 
work,” by Dr Charles McCarthy of the 
Legislative reference department, and 
“The library spirit,’ by Miss L. E. 
Stearns. 

The semester’s work will close Febru- 
ary 3, with final examinations in many 
of the technical courses ; then follows the 
practical work of the students in the 
field for February and March. The field 
practice is regarded as a valuable part 
of the curriculum. The assignments are 
made both with regard to the experience 
needed by the students and the needs of 
the codperating library. Students wish- 
ing to specialize in cataloging, and duly 
qualified, will have an opportunity for 
work along this line, and others will be 
given actual work in organization and 
reorganization. 

The practical work is made the basis 
of various seminaries during the spring 
term. Its value is most clearly demon- 
strated in these discussions, for the stu- 
dents are able to compare methods, to 
judge of the results of different methods 
and to understand the need of adapting 
methods to circumstances. 

Mary EMocGENE HaAZeELtTINe. 





A. L. A. Meeting for 1909 

It has been decided by the executive 
board of the American library associa-, 
tion to hold the meeting for 1909 at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in the 
White mountains, during the week of 
June 28 to July 5, 1909. Headquarters 
will be at the Mt Washington hotel, with 
Mt Pleasant available if necessary. This 
will be the second meeting held in the 
White mountains, the first being held 
there in September, 1890. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Gertrude Whittemore, New York 
’06-7, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library at Peacedale, R. I. 


Mrs Mary McLellan Snushall has 
been appointed children’s librarian of 
the City library of Springfield, Mass., 
to succeed Mabel E. Ross, resigned. Mrs 
Snushall was a teacher for some time. 
She is a graduate of the Bridgewater 
(Mass.) normal school and of the library 
school of Illinois. 


Robert Kendall Shaw has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Worcester 
(Mass.) public library, to succeed Sam- 
uel S. Green, whose resignation took 
effect January I. 

Mr Shaw is a native of Worcester 
and has been connected with the public 
library of that city since 1905. He grad- 
uated from the New York state library 
school in ’99 and was afterward for sev- 
eral years a member of the New York 
state library staff. He spent three years 
in the Library of Congress and was later 
librarian of Public library, Brockton, 
Mass. 

Mr Shaw’s years of experience in 
library work, his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the work and the needs of the 
Worcester public library, equip him ad- 
mirably for the important position he 
has assumed. 

Central Atlantic. 


Mary H. Davis, New York ’o07-8, has 
been appointed librarian of the new Pub- 
lic library at Chester, Pa. 


Alice A. Blanchard, New York ’o5, 
has been appointed assistant in the New- 
ark (N. J.) public library. 

The Chestnut Hill branch of the Free 
library of Philadelphia was opened to 
the public January 22 with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


A collection of 3000 book plates was 
on exhibition in the Public library of 
the District of Columbia during Janu- 
ary. Among them were many examples 
of artistic design and many of historical 


interest, as well as many belonging to 
noted. persons of the present day. 


Mabel G. White, B. L. S., ’08, has 
been appointed assistant at the Washing- 
ton Heights branch of the New York 
public library, 


Arne Kildal of the Library of Con- 
gress has used a recent occasion of a 
lecture trip through the middle West to 
investigate the public library systems, 
with a view of introducing them in his 
native country, Norway, later. 


The report of the Medical library as- 
‘sociation, which is housed in the New- 
ark (N. J.) public library building, shows 
500 v. on the shelves and 200 unbound 
volumes of medical journals, English, 
French, German and American. The 
use of the collection is steadily increas- 
ing. 

George Gray Barnard, Frederick 
MacMonnies, Edward C. Potter and 
Paul W. Bartlett have been selected to 
embellish the fagade of the New York 
city public library. The artists are tc 
be permitted to express themselves with- 
cut any hampering as to idea or execu- 
tion. Only the mention of the place to 
be filled is given. All the works are to 
be in marble, 


The report of the Adriance memorial 
library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., shows a 
circulation of 120,182 v., of which 8465 
v. were loaned through the schools. The 
total number of books in the library is 
43,431. There are 426 adults and 1369 
juveniles using the library. Income, 
$10,824. Expenditures, $10,500, of 
which $5000 is for salaries and $2500 
for books. 


The Harlem branch of the New York 
public library has moved to its new 
building on 124th st., facing Mt Mor- 
ris Park. This library is one of the 
oldest in the city of New York. It 
was founded before 1820. Its present 
quarters is the fourth building which 
it has occupied. The Harlem library 
has always occupied its own property. 
The new building has three stories and 
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basement, heated with hot water and 
lighted with electricity. It cost $8s5,- 
000, exclusive of the site. 


The eleventh report of the Carnegie 
library, Homestead, Pa., shows number 
of books added 3753; total, 33,960; 
total home use, 156,914; school use, 78,- 
333; home use of 35 stations in schools, 
29,565; total, 235,247; per capita cir- 
culation, 8; readers, 11,000; volumes 
per capita per population, 1.1; percent- 
age of readers to population, 33; per 
capita circulation as per readers, 21.2; 
percentage of fiction: Adult, 56; 
juvenile desk, 60; supplementary read- 
ing, 34; stations, 62; total, 53. Cost 
per salaries to circulate each volume, 
two cents; cost per total expense, five 
cents. There are 25 literary and study 
clubs. 

Central 

Mr and Mrs E. M. Fairchild are 
making their temporary headquarters in 
Chicago during the winter lecture sea- 
son. 


Marysville, Ohio, has accepted a Car- 
negie offer of $10,000 for a public li- 
brary. 


Herbert S. Hirshberg, B. L. S., New 
York ’o5, has resigned his position in 
the Carnegie library at Pittsburgh to 
become reference librarian at the Cleve- 
land public library. 


Charles H. Brown, reference librarian 
of the John Crerar library, Chicago, was 
married January 16 to Julia Wright 
Heath, also a member of the staff of the 
John Crerar library. 


The library board of Cleveland, O., 
will buy a life size bust of Andrew Car- 
negie, who has donated seven branch 
library buildings to Cleveland. The bust 
is by Louis Massey Rhind, a New York 
sculptor. It will be placed in the Hough 
branch library. : 


The fourth annual report of the Man- 
istee public library, Manistee, Mich., 
records 10,772 v. in the library, 5105 bor- 
rowers and a circulation of 54,059, an 
increase of 4215 over the preceding 


year: 4300 books circulated from the 
two school libraries. Much work is done 
for the children, who read 28,363 books 
during the year, an average of 10 times 
for every book in the children’s room. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Peoria, IIl., shows a circulation 
ot 199,735 v., of which 3007 v. were is- 
sued through the 10 schools and 14,407 
through the branch library at Neighbor- 
hood house. Of the circulation, 51.42 
per cent was fiction. 


The Illinois state historical society 
will make a special event of the Lincoln 
centennial, February 12. The library, 
which is justly proud of its collection, 
will place on exhibit as much of its ma- 
terial, manuscripts and pictures as the 
limited space in the library will permit. 


Lenox college, Hopkinton, Iowa, has 
received a gift of 1tooov. from James 
Carlton Young, a collector of rare edi- 
tions, in honor of his grandfather who 
was one of the founders of Lenox col- 
lege. Lenox college was named for 
the founder of the Lenox library, New 
York city. 


W. N. C. Carlton has been announced 
as the successor of John Vance Cheney 
as librarian of the Newberry library, 
Chicago. Mr Carlton is at present libra- 
rian of Trinity college, Hartford, Conn. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Watkinson library, Hartford, and has 
been in his present position since 1899. 


In a recent report on the library 
movement in Wisconsin, it is stated that 
no city of 5000 population is without a 
library and that but five in excess of 
2000. But 10 counties are without any 
kind of a public library. On the other 
hand, there are many villages from 600 
to 1500 supplying library privileges by 
public tax. There are 156 public libra- 
ries in the state, containing 775,446 v. 
In the state library and educational in- 
stitutions, there are 500,000v. The 
township and other school libraries have 
about 1,000,000 v. Buildings specially 
constructed for them are occupied by 66 
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libraries. There are 36 public libraries 
in city halls. Four hundred and ninety- 
two thousand dollars have been contrib- 
uted by citizens of respective communi- 
ties where memorial libraries have been 
erected. Andrew Carnegie is repre- 
sented by $807,500 for Wisconsin library 
buildings, 

The report of the Cleveland public 
library in 1907 gives the following: Is- 
sued for home use 1,671,865 v., through 
235 agencies (7 branches, 11 sub- 
branches, 5 high-school libraries, 9 school 
stations, 3 factory stations, 38 delivery 
stations, 129 class room libraries and 32 
home libraries) ; 25 of these places have 
a reading room equipment and greater or 
less facilities for reference work. The 
number of visitors for reading and ref- 
erence, 1,078,467. The number of bor- 
rowers’ cards in férce was 101,615. 
Books on hand December 31, 319,528. 
Accessions for the year, 40,053. 

The Hough branch began work in its 
new Carnegie building January 23. The 
building is brick with stone trimmings, 
one-story, and is modeled after the Brit- 
ish building at the. St Louis exposition, 
which was a reproduction of the Oran- 
gery at Kensington palace built by Sir 
Christopher Wren and considered the 
most perfect example of Renaissance 
architecture in England. 

Prospect sub-branch was opened in 
November in the new Y. W. C. A. build- 
ing. The furnishing and fitting of this 
attractive library were the gift of Miss 
Newberry of Detroit as a memorial to 
Truman P. Handy. The library con- 
sists of two departments—a circulating 
department, which is open for use of the 
entire adult portion of the neighborhood, 
both men and women, and the reference 
and reading room, which, though pri- 
marily intended for members of the 
Y. W. C. A., is open to all women who 
wish to use it. This is the eleventh sub- 
branch. 

The free lecture courses given at the 
four branch libraries, which are provided 
with lecture halls, were unusually suc- 
cessful. Thirty-one lectures on miscel- 


laneous subjects were given during the 
year and were well attended. 

The most important event of the year 
was the gift by Andrew Carnegie of 
$123,000 for branch buildings on the 
West and South sides, 


The fifth annual report of Public 
library, Elkhart, Ind., notes a home 
circulation of 68,787 v., with 14,494 Vv. 
on the shelves. During the year 800 
new cards were issued. The expendi- 
tures for the year were, salaries, $2343; 
books, $922; binding, $383. One thou- 
sand dollars was given to the library for 
books as a Christmas present by an 
anonymous friend. 


One of the public schools of Joliet, 
Ill., has been named in honor of Mrs 
Kate Alpine Henderson, the late libra- 
rian of the Joliet public library, who 
was for many years superintendent of 
the schools of that city. The Henderson 
school will present a memorial program 
of appropriate exercises in honor of Mrs 
Henderson’s work in the development of 
the public school system of Joliet. 


Librarian Ranck of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., compiled the following statistics 
for the local press: Number of cards in 
force in the public library, 23,907 ; popu- 
lation of the city, 50,000; books issued 
for home use, 339,810; in reference 
room, 13,160; books added to the library, 
8839; books in the library, 99,727; visit- 
ors to exhibits, 66,007; attendance at 
lectures, 12,644; cards added to catalog, 

Anna M. Perry, reference librarian 
in the St Joseph (Mo.) public library 
during the last 18 years, died January 
5. She was 60 years old and had 
served the library since 1891. Miss 
Perry was a native of Providence, 
R. I. She was widely known and 
highly respected by patrons of the pub- 
lic library. She was untiring in her 
efforts to please and was one of the in- 
stitution’s most valued attaches. 


South 


Frances Nimmo Green, for the past 
year in charge of the traveling libraries 
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section of the state department of 
archives of Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Library asso- 
ciation of Birmingham. Her first duty 
will be to promote sentiment in favor 
of a public library for that city. 


West 
Mrs Theresa Randolph has_ been 
elected librarian at Pittsburgh, Kan., to 
succeed Ella Buchanan, resigned. 


Charles H. Compton, B. L. S., New 
York ’o8, and Ruth Rogers were mar- 
ried December 29, at Lincoln, Neb. 


Joseph Warren Chapman, who did 
much to organize and build up the Mc- 
Clelland public library of Pueblo, Colo., 
died January 15. Mr Chapman was 
obliged to give up his library work on 
account of ill health several years ago, 
but retained his interest in and helpful- 
ness toward the library until a short 
time before his death. 


The Public library of Lawrence, Kan., 
has received an endowment fund of $500 
for the German collection on its shelves. 
The interest is to be used in the pur- 
chase of new books. Mrs Theodore 
Peohler gives the money, in addition to 
a large German collection she had pre- 
viously presented to the library, and also 
$1000 for juvenile and German books. 

‘Pacific coast 


Andrew Carnegie has under favorable 
consideration the granting of $150,000 
for a library building in Honolulu. 

Edith E. Hunt of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library has been appointed head of 
the catalog depertment of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) public library. 

The administration of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) public library is again under in- 
vestigation by the civil service commis- 
sion of that city, on charges placed be- 
fore them by the members of the staff. 

Donald R. Green and Mabel E. Pren- 
tiss were married January 14 at Berke- 
ley, Cal. Miss Prentiss was formerly 
librarian of Pomona, Cal., and for sev- 
eral years past has been connected with 
the field work of the California state 
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library as organizer and institute worker. 
Mr Green is president of the Colusa 
Sun Publishing Co. of Colusa, Cat. 





For Sale 

Art—Complete works of William Ho- 
garth—150 steel engravings. Lond. 

Brewer, E.—Character sketches of ro- 
mance, fiction and drama. 

Bryant, W. C., ed.—Library of poetry 
and song. Memorial ed. with indexes. 

Davis, Jefferson—Rise and fali of the 
confederate government, 2v., 1881. 

Encyclopedia Americana. 16 v. c. 1903- 
1905. $45. 

Grant, Ulysses S.—Personal memoirs. 
2v., 1885. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel — Complete 
works. 12v. Houghton. 1890. 

Meade, Bishop—Old churches, Minis- 
ters and families of Virginia. 2 v., 1878. 

Back volumes of Atlantic, Century, 
Harper and Scribner magazines at $1 
a volume. 

Address M. Schmidt, 3402 Bartmer 
avenue, St Louis, Mo. 





For Sale—Having received, unex- 
pectedly, a supply of back numbers of 
Pusiic LIBRARIES, we are prepared to 
offer, for a limited period, the first 10 
volumes, complete, for $25. Orders 
will be filled in sequence as they arrive. 





The government recently has issued a. 
small, conveniently arranged pamphlet, 
entitled “Government documents for the 
people.” It contains a list of some of 
the topics treated of in United States 
publications—chemistry, food and diet, 
good roads, live stock, water supplies, 
etc. There is a brief and illuminating 
statement of the methods of publication 
and distribution of public documents, 
followed by a select list of titles and 
prices of some of the more popular and 
instructive of the public documents. 
With this pamphlet goes a collection of 
still smaller pamphlets, about 25 in all, 
which list and describe the chief publi- 
cations of the government on various 
topics. 
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Accuracy and Efficiency 


These are the distinctive characteristics of our 
library service. 


For many years we have conducted a special 
department devoted to the interests of libraries, 
which has been unusually successful in handling 
LIBRARY ORDERS. Our facilities are unsur- 
passed, as with our experience and our enormous 
book stock—which is more complete and more 
comprehensive than that of any other establish- 
ment in the entire country, covering every branch 
of literature and all grades of books—we are 
enabled to make the fullest possible shipments with 
the utmost despatch, and at the most satisfactory 


prices. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, COL- 
LEGES and UNIVERSITIES find it to 
their advantage to place their book orders 
with us, 





The attention of librarians is directed to the new 
and enlarged form of our MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF NEW BOOKS.’ The brief annotations, de- 
scriptions, or table of contents accompanying each 
title, make this one of the most valuable aids to 
intelligent book selection. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


215-221 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
<€& 9 ) TAURINE MUCILAGE . ! 
Li idl HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE | 
sh LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














A Catalog of Selected Fiction 


We have compiled from a number of accredited lists of fiction a very com- 
plete, and we believe a very satisfactory catalog. This catalog we 
purpose to publish in four standard editions, of 800, 1200, 1600 
and 2000 titles, respectively. 







Libraries desiring abridgements of any of the four regular editions will be 
supplied in lots of 1000 or more at the same prices as for stock 
editions. For special editions in which additions are required an 
extra charge per book is made. All editions are printed with or 

without Cutter Numbers. 







The complete catalog, 2000 titles, with or without Cutter numbers, is now 
ready ; also the edition of 800 titles, without Cutter numbers. 


With Cutter numbers, 5x74 inches, 147 p.; without Cutter 


numbers, 334x634 inches, 172 p. Single copies prepaid, 25c. 
Quantity price furnished on application. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis 
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CHIVERS LIBRARY AWARDS 


fe Saute - - - - 1904 

cc ee = 1905 
Mil Jjam--- ee = 18906 
Londom - - - - 1908 











TO SUPPOSE THAT LOW-PRICED BOOKBINDING PAYS, 
IS TO IGNORE EXPERIENCE. 


Such binding is not adapted to the needs of the paper as is 


CEDRIC CHIVERS’ 
PATENT DURO-FLEXILE BINDING 


and this is not high priced 


NO OTHER BINDING SO DEALS WITH THE WEAKNESSES 
OF MODERN PAPERS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND LISTS 














CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd., itt Ai"tey'wn 

















OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


We have recently supplemented our service to libraries, by procuring 
Out-of-Print and Scarce Books, and by importing English books. 

Our Educational Catalogue contains a full list of Supplementary 
Reading, indicating the grade to which each title is adapted. 

Our Clearance Catalogue contains overstock at special prices, and 
an alphabetical arrangement by authors of all cheap editions of Recent Pop- 
ular Fiction and Standard Library 12mos in one list. 

Our Library Catalogue of 3500 approved titles, following A. L. A. 
lines, is of great convenience to small libraries. 

Our Monthly Bulletin notices promptly every new book of importance. 

These Catalogues are sent on request. 

Three notable features of our service are: 


PROMPTNESS, THOROUGHNESS and LOW PRICES 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
o3 E. 17th Street, New York 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue -_ - NEW YORK CITY 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


include 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 

















BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker 300k Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 
i oThis ~dhnows: ts for th * a a chases of remainders of editions that the Wanamak aniza: 
i 0 extraor uri S ns e Wan er - 
tion is one aeeatieg. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker sores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





Library Orders 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest rates. Of 











Are You Interested in 


German Books we keep the largest stock in Good Library Bindings? 


America. Send for our quotations and catalogs. 











E. Steiger & Co., 25 park piace, New York | | SEND FOR 
PRICE LIST OF 100 OF THE BEST NOVELS 
bound f. lishers’ sh % 
THE LITTLE SHOP va Hademackers patent overcast 
17 East Van Buren Street, - - Chicago peta poly Sony was ake dee, 


Imports hand-embroidered and West Indian 
blouses, gowns, coat suits and table linens, Chinese THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
and Japanese ware and arts-and-crafts work. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















House and evening gowns designed and made. 


























